
REALIZATION OF FRENCH HOPES. General Henri Giraud watches as 
the first convoy bearing war materiel for his forces approaches North Africa. 
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to Those Who Served 




Foreword 



Every thoughtful American interested in the history of our present mutual 
assistance program should find this a profitable and illuminating book. In 
rearming the French the War Department and the U.S. Army became agents 
of an Allied policy which not only enabled this country to further a friendship 
for France that dated from the Revolution, but in addition served the military 
interests of both nations. It equipped Frenchmen with the means to fight and 
by so doing increased at minimum cost the forces available to the United Nations. 
The Army can take pride in the success with which it administered a policy 
involving both political and military matters. The policy of mutual aid has 
since been extended throughout the world with the Army again designated 
as the agency principally responsible for its administration. The present thorough 
and objective study of an early large-scale American experiment with mutual 
aid should therefore be highly instructive to all concerned. 



Washington, D.C. 
30 August 1956 



JOHN H. STOKES 
Maj. Gen., U.S.A. 

Chief of Military History 
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Introductory Note 

The original intent of the European Theater of Operations series was to 
portray the history of ground combat as carried on by U.S. forces in western 
and central Europe during World War II. Very early in the planning devoted 
to this series it became apparent that two subjects were of such grand import 
and interest as to require separate treatment. For this reason volumes were 
prepared and published on the history of the supreme command and the logistical 
support of the U.S. armies that fought in the European Theater of Operations. 
Research for these two volumes unraveled one continuing but tangled thread 
which did not quite fit into the fabric of the series as a whole. This was the 
problem posed by the French national forces serving under U.S. command and 
by the rearmament of these forces to permit their effective employment in the 
fight for the liberation of their homeland. The problems of command and 
decision involved in French rearmament and in the logistic support furnished 
to the French forces reached outside of the European Theater of Operations. 
It was decided, therefore, to devote a special study to the history of French 
rearmament. This decision was supported by the fact that the United States 
had once again embarked on the business of supplying weapons and other material 
assistance to potential Allies, and that such military assistance appeared to have 
become a continuing feature of U.S. policy. 

An author was available who had exceptional qualifications for a task 
recognized from the first as complex and delicate. A scholar who had studied 
history at the Lycee of Limoges, France, and received his Ph.D. at Western 
Reserve University, Marcel Vigneras had served in the French Army in both 
World Wars, although in World War II seconded to duty as an American citizen 
with the Office of Strategic Services in 1943. He was a member of the faculty 
at Smith College before World War II. At the close of the war he joined the 
Historical Division, European Theater of Operations, then in France. At present 
Dr. Vigneras is continuing research on military problems as a member of the 
Operations Research Office, from which he was granted leave to complete the 
present volume. 

HUGH M. COLE 

Chief, European Section, 1947-1952 
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Preface 



This volume tells how the French forces were rearmed from the time they 
re-entered World War II after their temporary eclipse from the battlefields of 
Europe. The text inescapably focuses attention on the part played by America 
in the undertaking if for no other reason than that the undertaking itself, while 
shared between the United States and the United Kingdom, was largely American. 

The purpose of this volume is twofold. It is a historical account of a sizable 
and laborious enterprise that enabled a friendly military establishment in dire 
need of assistance to take its place among the forces aligned against the Axis. 
It is intended also to serve as a guide for the solution of problems likely to arise 
out of similar future enterprises. While this volume is not primarily concerned 
with operational matters, it contains sufficient operational material to establish 
the extent of the contribution made by the rearmed French forces toward the 
final victory of the United Nations. The reader is warned that only such French 
political developments that had a definite influence on the course of rearmament 
are discussed, and the discussion is limited to that sufficient to place the evolution 
of French rearmament in its proper perspective. 

Rearming the French is the product of co-operative effort and it is a pleasure 
to acknowledge indebtedness to the many individuals, too numerous to be listed 
here, who offered advice and help. While I express my deep appreciation to 
them, I wish to emphasize that they are in no way responsible for the handling 
of the material used, or for errors of fact or presentation. 

I am especially grateful to those French and U.S. officers who granted me 
interviews which enabled me to clarify a number of points. Some provided me 
with information from their private files. Others w r ere kind enough to read 
part or all of the manuscript. Their names have been listed in the Bibliographical 
Note. 

Several members of the Office of the Chief of Military History were par- 
ticularly helpful in suggesting improvements. I should like to thank Dr. Gordon 
A. Harrison for generous and skillful assistance in achieving better organization 
and clarity of text; Col. Leo J. Meyer for valuable comments on the substance 
of the preliminary draft; Dr. George F. Howe for guidance in interpreting 
controversial points; finally Dr. Kent Roberts Greenfield for his critical review 
of the revised draft. 

For assistance in exploring the tons of files held by the War Department, 
I am indebted to Mr. Royce Thompson, of the European Section, OCMH, 




Mrs. Blanche Moore and Mr. Albert Whitt, of the Departmental Records Branch, 
AGO, Mrs. Mary Greathouse, of the Historical Section, G-3, Mr. Israel Wice 
and members of his Reference Branch staff in OCMH. 

The task of extracting pertinent data was greatly facilitated by the diligent 
help of Miss Katharine C. Jenkins. I am indebted to her for assembling and 
analyzing the material now appearing in the section on French assistance to 
the American Expeditionary Forces in World War I, and in the chapter on the 
Joint Rearmament Committee. 

Miss Ruth Stout edited the entire manuscript and her suggestions greatly 

The excellent 



map 



the work of 



contributed to improving the narrative. 

Mr. Wsevolod Aglaimoff, Deputy Chief' Historian for Cartography. Miss 
Margaret E. Tackley selected and prepared the illustrative material. The copy 
editors were Mrs. Marion P. Grimes and Mr. Arthur C. Henne. 

Rearming the French was prepared at the suggestion and under the general 
direction of Dr. Hugh M. Cole, Chief of the European Theater Section. It 
was my good fortune to have his wise and learned counsel throughout the period 
of research and writing. 



30 August 1956 
Washington, D. C. 



MARCEL VIGNERAS 
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Prologue 



In October 1942 Maj. Gen. Mark W. 
Clark, representing the U.S. Army, and 
Brig. Gen. Charles Mast, spokesman for 
General Henri Giraud, met secretly in 
Cherchel, seventy-five miles west of Algiers. 
The subject of their conversations was a 
momentous one — the imminent re-entry' of 
French North Africa into the war. Gen- 
eral Clark, acting on instructions from 
President Roosevelt, gave positive as- 
surances to General Mast that the United 
States would furnish the equipment neces- 
sary to outfit the North African forces. 1 

Clark’s commitment was timely, for 
Anglo-American forces were about to land 
in northwest Africa. More important, it 
heralded an event of great significance : the 
forthcoming assumption, by the United 
States, of direct responsibility for re- 
equipping the French armed forces. The 
British had been discharging this responsi- 
bility by maintaining the small band of 
Frenchmen stubbornly fighting on their side 
and under their control since mid- 1940. 

Before World War II had ended, the 
Americans had fully equipped and trained 
eight French divisions in North Africa, 
partially outfitted and trained three more in 
France, furnished equipment for nineteen 
air squadrons, and carried out an extensive 
rehabilitation program for the French Navy. 
They had supplied some 1,400 aircraft, 
160,000 rifles and carbines, 30,000 machine 
guns, 3,000 artillery guns, 5,000 tanks and 

1 These instructions were relayed in Msg R-2080, 
Gen George C. Marshall to Lt Gen Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, 17 Oct 42, CM-OUT 5682. (See 
| Bibliographical NoTel ) “Clark . . . should state . . . 
the U.S. will furnish equipment for French Forces 
which will operate against the Axis.” 



self-propelled weapons, and 51,000,000 
rounds of ammunition. 

An occurrence of historic import was thus 
re-enacted in reverse. Twice France had 
similarly undertaken to assist an unprepared 
America at war. In 1781, in addition to 
sending an expeditionary' corps to help the 
young colonies in their fight for independ- 
ence, France supplied weapons and materiel 
to the infant Continental Army. Much 
later, in World War I. France, herself at 
war with Germany, again provided materiel 
to the American Expeditionary Forces 
(A.E.F.) sent to the European continent. 
In that second episode, the nature and ex- 
tent of the help rendered were vastly differ- 
ent from what they were to be in World 
War II. Yet the parallel is striking enough 
to warrant, for the sake of historical com- 
parison, a brief account of the aid extended 
by the French to the American forces in 
1917-18. 

French Assistance to the A.E.F. in World 
War I 

The entrance of the United States into 
World War I, on 6 April 1917, found the 
American forces totally unprepared for the 
arduous tasks which they were later to carry 
out on the battlefields of western Europe. 
Initially, these forces, transported to the 
Continent as fast as they were raised and 
as shipping facilities would allow, lacked 
the most essential weapons of the armies 
then at war, namely, artillery, tanks, and 
aircraft. Their plight was made worse by 
the fact that, at homey most ordnance and 
munitions plants were not prepared to go 
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into large-scale production for months to 
come. In the case of airplanes, it was re- 
ported that American manufacturers could 
not begin to furnish them before the sum- 
mer of 1918. 2 

On reaching the Continent, in early June 
1917, Maj. Gen. John J. Pershing, Com- 
mander-in-Chief, American Expeditionary 
Forces, at once investigated the possibility 
of obtaining from Allied sources the im- 
plements of war so urgently needed for his 
forces. The depredations of enemy sub- 
marines on Atlantic shipping made such a 
procedure even more advisable, and Gen- 
eral Pershing began urging the War De- 
partment to make use to the fullest extent 
possible of French and British factories, 
already geared to wartime production, for 
the manufacture of war materiel for the 
A.E.F. 

To the A.E.F. Commander-in-Chief, 
speed was the essential consideration, for his 
objective was to forge, as rapidly as possible, 
a well-organized and adequately equipped 
striking force to be employed as a separate 
and autonomous component of the com- 
bined Allied armies. Without such a force, 
he would have no other alternative than to 
submit to the already strong pressure ex- 
erted by top Allied authorities for the use 
of his troops as replacements for their own 
armies. 3 

While Allied recognition of the principle 
of a separate American task force was de- 
layed for some months, the need of getting 
equipment into the hands of U.S. troops for 
training and combat purposes was at once 
recognized. To this end, all available re- 
sources, it was agreed by everyone con- 



s John J. Pershing, My Experiences in the World 
War (New York: Frederick A. Stokes Co., 1931), 
I, 161. 

s Ibid„ I, 159. 



cerned, must be tapped immediately. Gen- 
eral Pershing himself strongly supported 
this view. “It matters little whether we 
have a particular kind of artillery; if we 
cannot get the French, we should get the 
British. The same can be said of small arms 
and personal equipment. If our ordnance 
cannot furnish them, the French and British 
have them. So in equipment and arma- 
ment there should be no delay.” 4 

Investigation convinced General Persh- 
ing that French industry was in a far better 
position than its British counterpart to sup- 
ply a large part of the needed war materiel. 
Although not fully supplied themselves, the 
French were said to be industrially so situ- 
ated as to be capable of increasing their 
production rapidly and substantially. With 
this realization and the assumption that 
American troops would operate in proximity 
to the French armies, A.E.F. officials de- 
cided to adopt the French types of artillery 
for the usual calibers and to seek French 
assistance in obtaining the guns needed at 
least for the first two years. “We secured 
an agreement that our troops, as they came 
along, would be provided with French guns 
and ammunition, including not only the 
75’s and 1 55’s, but 37-mm. guns and 
58-mm. trench mortars as well.” 5 

Although “France was responding gen- 
erously,” her resources were not inexhaust- 
ible. 6 Unless energetic measures were taken 
to provide French factories with the neces- 
sary raw materials, their output could not 
be expected to reach the required levels. 
With this in view, War Department officials 
enlisted the help of American industry and 
business in establishing a vast supply pro- 
gram. Figures on the tonnage of raw ma- 



4 Ibid ., II, 112. 
1 Ibid , I, 107. 
•Ibid., I, 258. 
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3 



terials supplied to the French up to the 
Armistice for the production of munitions 
of war are illuminating. For the artillery 
pieces and ammunition of French manu- 
facture fired by the A.E.F., the United States 
supplied, in metals alone, over 700,000 tons 
of steel, 30,000 tons of pig iron, 5,000 tons 
of brass and zinc, 50,000 tons of copper, as 
well as all the principal materials used in 
loading the entire supply of shells. For the 
finished airplanes used by the Air Service, 

34.500.000 feet of spruce, fir, and cedar, 
7,000,000 feet of mahogany and walnut, 

4.000 tons of aluminum, and miscellaneous 
aircraft materials and supplies were fur- 
nished by the United States. All together, 
the French received from America, up to 
November 1918, over 800,000 tons of raw 
materials and semifinished products. 7 

On the other side of the ledger, available 
figures on the weapons of war manufactured 
by the French for use by the A.E.F. are no 
less impressive. The forty-two divisions, 
representing a total of 1,390,000 combatant 
troops, which at the time of the Armistice 
made up the A.E.F. in France, were 
equipped almost exclusively with French 
artillery, artillery ammunition, tanks, and 
planes. It has even been said that, if given 
the necessary raw materials, France could 
have supplied all the artillery, ammunition, 
tanks, and aircraft for an American army 
of any size that could have been sent to 
Europe. 8 

The French produced 3,532 of the 4,194 
pieces of artillery used in combat by the 
A.E.F. up to 1 1 November 1918, 227 of the 
289 tanks, and all of the 240-mm. and 58- 
mm. trench mortars. As General Pershing 

T Benedict Crowell, America’s Munitions: 1917— 
1918 (Washington, 1919), pp. 590-92. 

s Grosvenor B. Clarkson, Industrial America in 
the World War (Boston and New York: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1923), pp. 236-38. 



observed: “It was most fortunate that we 
were able to get these guns from the French, 
as up to the end of the war no guns manu- 
factured at home for our army, of the types 
used, except twenty-four 8-inch mortars and 
six 14-inch naval guns, were fired in battle. 9 
Almost all of the railroad artillery used by 
the U.S. forces consisted of equipment 
loaned by the French. The entire supply of 
ammunition fired by American artillery up 
until the last days of the war was of French 
origin because practically none of U.S. 
manufacture (other than shrapnel) had 
reached the front. As for automatic weap- 
ons, reports show that the first twelve U.S. 
divisions were completely equipped with 
Hotchkiss, heavy machine guns and 
Chauchat rifles purchased from the French 
Government. 

Another striking figure is the number of 
aircraft. By the time of the Armistice, 
equipment in the hands of the Air Service 
consisted of 3,210 combat and 3,154 train- 
ing airplanes, or a total of 6,364, of which 
4,874 had been supplied by French indus- 
try. Of the forty-three American squad- 
rons engaged in operations on 31 October 
1918, only ten were equipped with aircraft 
manufactured in the United States and 
three with planes of British manufacture, 
as compared with thirty equipped with 
French-made planes. 

Besides manufacturing and supplying 
munitions of war, the French also provided 
troops and facilities. The practice, 
adopted by agreement between General 
Pershing and the War Department, of 
giving priority of shipment to infantry and 
machine gun units left the A.E.F. woefully 
short in supporting arms and services. This 
condition never was corrected and General 
Pershing was compelled to obtain from the 



* Pershing, op. cit., I, 107. See | Table 1| below. 
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Table I — Equipment Furnished American Expeditionary Forces in World War I, 
by Type and Supplying Country: 6 April 1917-11 November 1918 



Type 


Total 


From 

France 


From 

Great 

Britain 


From 

United 

States 


Artillery 3 _ _ _ _ . _ _ _ _ . 


4, 194 


3,532 


160 


502 


Howitzer, 9.2-inch _ _ _ , . 


40 


0 


40 


0 


Howitzer, 8-inch. . . 


208 


0 


120 


88 


Howitzer, 155-ram. _____ _ _ _ 


798 


796 


0 


2 


Gun, 10-inch, Sea Coast _ _ _ _ __ __ _ _ _ 


15 


0 


0 


15 


Gun, 8-inch, Sea Coast. _ _ _ _ 


6 


0 


0 


6 


Gun, 6-inch, Sea Coast 


74 


0 


0 


74 


Gun, 155-mm., (GPF) 


233 


233 


0 


0 


Gun, 5-inch, Sea Coast, _ _ _ _ 


26 


0 


0 


26 


Gun, 4.7-inch _ __ __ __ _ __ __ 


71 


0 


0 


71 


Gun, 75-mm ... __ 


2, 022 


1,862 


0 


160 


Gun, 37-mm _ _ _ __ __ 


701 


641 


0 


60 


Railroad Artillery 3 _ __ _ _ _ _ 


158 


1 140 


0 


18 


Howitzer, 400-mm._ _. 


4 


4 


0 


0 


Gun, 14-inch _ _ 


84 


66 


0 


18 


Gun, 340-mm. _ _ __ _ _ 


2 


2 


0 


0 


Gun, 32-cm. _____ _ . 


12 


12 


0 


0 


Gun, 24-cm _ __1 


24 


24 


0 


0 


Gun, 19-cm.. . _ ___ _ _ 


32 


32 


0 


0 


Caissons 


9,023 


2, 658 


0 


6, 365 


Howitzer, 155-mm 


1,994 


796 


0 


1, 198 


Gun, 4.7-inch ___ _ __________ 


219 


0 


0 


219 


Gun, 75-mm. __ _ __ _ _ 


6,810 


1,862 


0 


4,948 


Trench Mortars _ 


2, 555 


237 


1,427 


891 


Mortar, 240-mm. _ . ______ 


101 


101 


0 


0 


Mortar, 8-inch, Stokes _ _ ________ 


1,757 


0 


914 


843 


Mortar, 6-inch, Newton.., __ 


561 


0 


513 


48 


Mortar, 58-mm.__ __ ._ _ 


136 


136 


0 


0 


Automatic Weapons.. __ __ 


124, 352 


40,484 


0 


83, 868 


Browning Machine Gun. __ __ _ _ 


30, 089 


0 


0 


30, 089 


Vickers Machine Gun ______ 


10,411 


0 


0 


10,411 


Hotchkiss Machine Gun. _ _ 


5,255 


5,255 


0 


0 


Browning Rifle __ 


43, 368 


0 


0 


43, 368 


Chauchat Machine Rifle 










8-mm._ __ _ 


15, 988 


15,988 


0 


0 


.30-caliber _ _____ _ 


19, 241 


19, 241 


0 


0 


Tanks 


289 


227 


26 


36 


Renault ______ 


237 


227 


0 


10 


Mark IV 


24 


0 


12 


12 


Mark V and Mark VI _ _ __ _ 


28 


0 


14 


14 


Airplanes _ . _ __ .... 


' 6, 345 


4, 874 


258 


1,213 


Balloons 


295 


20 


0 


275 


Horses _ _ „ 


225, 598 


136, 114 


21,759 


67, 725 



• Nearly all artillery ammunition used up to II November 1918, approximately 10,000,000 rounds, was of French manufacture. 

b Loaned by France. 

e Excludes 19 airplanes furnished by Italy. 

Soa rcc: Artillery, caissons, mortars, automatic weapons, and tank data: Historical Branch, War Plans Division, General Staff, Organi- 
zation of the Service} of Supply, American Expeditionary Forces , Monograph 7, WD Doc. 1009 (Washington, 1921), p. 75. Data on airplanes, 
balloons, and horses: Col. Jacques de Chambrun and Capt. Charles de Marenches, The American Army in the European Conflict (New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1919), pp. 205, 213, 231. Ammunition information: Benedict Crowell, America’s Munitions: 1917-191S (Wash- 
ington, 1919), p. 590. Railroad artillery data: Historical Division, Department of the Army, UNITED STATES ARMY IN THE WORLD 
WAR: 1917-1919, XIV, Reports of Commonder-in-Chief, A.E.F . , Staff Sections and Services (Washington, 1948), 81. 
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French a great part of the corps and army 
artillery, aviation, and other services nec- 
essary to support his armies. For the move- 
ment of his supplies, the A.E.F. Com- 
mander-in-Chief likewise obtained from 
the French the use of their facilities such 
as harbors, railways, depots, warehouses, 
and supply dumps. At the time of the 
Armistice, American cargo was utilizing 
98 berths in French ports of which 86 were 
French-constructed and 12 American-built. 
During the three-month period from Sep- 
tember to November 1918, an average of 
300 trains per day, representing a daily 
haul of 22,000 miles, were operating at 
the disposal of the American General 
Headquarters. 10 

When plans were first discussed for set- 
ting up a supply system for the A.E.F. , the 
French strongly urged General Pershing to 
adopt their own for the sake of simplifica- 
tion. The proposal was turned down for 
a variety of reasons, not the least of which 
was the firm American intent to preserve 
the integrity of the U.S. forces as a separ- 
ate military establishment. Yet, in super- 
imposing the American supply system on 
the existing French organization, efforts 
were made, whenever possible, to harmo- 
nize with the latter so as to prevent needless 
complications. 11 As a concession to the 
French plea for unification, U.S. adminis- 
trative sections generally were made to con- 



10 Col. Jacques de Chambrun and Capt. Charles 
de Marenches, The American Army in the Euro- 
pean Conflict (New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1919), p. 205; Lt. Col. Edouard Jean 
Requin, America’s Race to Victory, with Introduc- 
tion by General Peyton C. March, Chief of Staff, 
U.S. Army (New York: Frederick A. Stokes Co., 
1919), p.185. 

11 Historical Branch, War Plans Division, Gen- 
eral Staff, Organization of the Services of Supply, 
American Expeditionary Forces, Monograph 7, WD 
Doc 1009, (Washington, 1921), p. 14. 



form to the boundaries of French military 
regions. This resulted in simplification and 
greater Franco-American co-operation. 
One important feature was borrowed from 
the French supply system — regulating sta- 
tions. Located near advance depots, these 
stations controlled the flow of supplies from 
the zone of interior to the units at the front. 
At the time of the Armistice, the A.E.F. had 
constructed one such station, was in pro- 
cess of organizing another, and was making 
use of French stations whenever necessary. 12 

Another major contribution to molding 
the A.E.F. was the valuable assistance the 
French rendered in the field of training. 
The critical shortage of Allied manpower 
had made it necessary to send untrained 
troops to France immediately after the en- 
trance of the United States into the war. 13 
Although General Pershing, President 
Woodrow Wilson, Secretary' of War New- 
ton D. Baker, and the American public 
were insistent on the creation of a unified 
American Army, trained and commanded 
according to U.S. methods, the urgency of 
the operational situation during the first 
year of American participation in the war 
required that every expedient be used to get 
U.S. troops in battle as speedily as possi- 
ble. 14 For lack of time and better practices, 
Allied training methods were adopted, with 
the result that no completely American 
training organization was set up before hos- 
tilities came to an end. 



12 Report of the Military Board of Allied Supply 
(Washington: Government Printing Office, 1924), 
pp. 344—46. 

13 As an illustration, over 50 percent of the com- 
ponent elements of the first U.S. division to reach 
the Continent were completely untrained. His- 
torical Division, Department of the Army, UNITED 
STATES ARMY IN THE WORLD WAR: 1917- 
1919, III, Training and Use of American Units 
With British and French (Washington, 1948), 426. 

11 Ibid., p. 2. 
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Except for two divisions, 15 U.S. units 
abroad were trained by the French since 
they were to fight alongside the latter at 
least initially. This procedure was strongly 
recommended by the chief of Liaison 
Group, General Headquarters, who de- 
clared on 28 May 1917: “If the French 
Army is to be our model and if the Amer- 
ican is to fight beside the Frenchman ac- 
cording to the latter’s methods, then the 
training of the American troops should be 
done in as close contact as possible with 
the French troops, not only from the tech- 
nical point of view but from that of mutual 
acquaintance, mutual understanding, mu- 
tual respect.” 16 After the proposed proce- 
dure was approved, an effective method 
was adopted by which officers and enlisted 
men of both armies were exchanged. 
American troops were detailed to French 
training camps as students, and the French 
came to U.S. stations as instructors. Also, 
the practice was established of billeting a 
French division in proximity to a corre- 
sponding American organization for the 
purpose of giving them both thorough in- 
struction. The French division would stay 
about a month, lending its officer and tech- 
nician personnel to the American unit, and 
would arrange for the parallel instruction 
of the two divisions. After this initial 
training period, American cadres would 
spend tours of duty with the French in 

15 Which were among the American units to be 
trained by the British for participation in combat 
alongside British troops, in accordance with the 
Six Division Plan agreed to by the United States 
and the United Kingdom in January 1918 (and 
revised later in June to include ten divisions). 
Eight of the ten divisions were withdrawn before 
the training program was completed, leaving only 
two entirely British-trained. Ibid., pp. 2-3. 

,e Ibid., p. 238. 



quiet sectors of the front for additional ex- 
perience in trench warfare. 17 

For the training of pilots, arrangements 
were made for U.S. troops to enter flying 
schools in France and in other Allied coun- 
tries until such a time as American training 
centers could be established. 

From this brief summary, it can safely be 
assumed that the services rendered by the 
French, and to a lesser degree by the British, 
both in supplying munitions of war and in 
providing training and other facilities short- 
ened by many months the time it took the 
American Expeditionary Forces to become a 
well-equipped and well-trained striking 
force ready to take a decisive part in opera- 
tions. Even so, a year elapsed before the 
A.E.F. was in a position to undertake offen- 
sive action, and then with the strength of but 
a single infantry regiment. It is probable 
that without the generous assistance they re- 
ceived from the French, American troops, 
except for a few individual units, might 
well not have engaged in combat in 1917— 
18. It is equally probable that the rec- 
ord of this assistance influenced the U.S. 
decision in World War II to extend similar 
help to the nation that had proved itself a 
loyal provider in the earlier conflict. 18 

The American Decision To Rearm the 
French in World War II 

The American assurances given the 
French at Cherchel in October 1942 auto- 

17 Serious consideration was given to the possi- 

bility of sending French and British officers to the 
United States to give advanced courses in tactics. 
General Pershing opposed this procedure which, he 
felt, would tend to reduce the sense of responsi- 
bility and initiative of American officers. Further- 
more, he was not entirely in agreement with the 
military tactics taught by the French. Pershing, 
op. cit., II, 237. 

18 See l Bibliographical Notel for list of World War 
I source material used in this section. 




VICTORY PARADE, PARIS, 1918. Leading Army troops is General John J. Pershing. 



matically became a firm commitment the 
moment the North African forces threw 
their weight on the side of the Anglo-Amer- 
ican allies barely a month later. The re- 
entry of these forces into the war climaxed 
a long period of painful uncertainty for the 
Allies themselves, as well as for the French. 
This period, which began at the close of the 
ill-fated Campaign in the West of May- 
June 1940, probably constitutes the most 
crucial page of France’s recent history. 

French Political and Military Situation 
June 1940— November 1942 

By the time of the Franco-German 
armistice of 22 June 1940, the German 
forces had penetrated deep into French 



territory. They proceeded at once to estab- 
lish themselves in a zone of occupation com- 
prising northern and western France, or 
approximately one half of the country, and, 
by a demarcation line, virtually severed it 
from contact with the other half. A French 
government headed by Marshal Henri 
Petain organized in the “free zone” and 
from the small city of Vichy undertook to 
repair the physical and moral havoc caused 
by the blitzkrieg just ended. Fearful of 
further German encroachments on what was 
left of French sovereignty, Marshal Petain 
and his associates resolved to abide strictly 
by the stiff armistice terms imposed by the 
Germans. Under these terms the French 
Army was being reduced to a skeleton police 
force, or “Armistice Army,” of some 100,- 
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000 men for Metropolitan France and a 
like number for the overseas territories in 
Northwest Africa. The fleet, still intact, 
was to remain in French harbors on suffer- 
ance so long as the French respected the 
armistice. 

It has now been established that, during 
the ensuing years, a number of officials in 
the government and on the General Staff 
in Vichy secretly endeavored to strengthen 
the Army, at home as well as overseas, be- 
yond the limitations imposed by the armi- 
stice clauses. These patriotic individuals, 
undaunted by a defeat which they regarded 
as only a temporary setback, were preparing 
for the day when the Army would take up 
arms once more against the Germans. 
Their main effort was directed at building 
up a cadre force and a reserve of weapons 
and maintaining organizations and services 
then unauthorized in anticipation of the 
eventual mobilization of former combat- 
ants. 19 

At the end of June 1940, General 
Maxime Weygand, Minister of National 
Defense, issued a secret directive on the 
hiding of weapons and requested military 
region commanders in the free zone to con- 
ceal all antitank and antiaircraft guns in 
their respective areas. These instructions 
appear to have had the full support of both 
the high military command and the heads 
of services. The SR ( Service de Renseigne- 
ments, or Intelligence Service), ordered to 
disband, managed to retain the framework 
of its organization and continued to function 

19 General Revers, “L’O.R.A.,” La France et son 
Empire dans la Guerre, ed. Louis Mouilleseaux 
(Paris: Editions Litteraires de France, 1947), II, 
119-22; Maxime Weygand, Memoires: Rappele au 
Service (Paris: Flammarion, 1950), pp. 303—21; 
Intervs with Lt Gen Augustin Guillaume, Dec 48, 
and with Brig Gen M arcel Penette, Jul 50. (See 
| Bibliographical Note.| ) 



underground at the cost of many lives. New 
civilian organizations sprang up which ab- 
sorbed part of the General Staff and a num- 
ber of Medical, Engineer, Ordnance, and 
Quartermaster officers. Military transport 
units reappeared under the guise of civilian 
transport agencies. Even civilian organiza- 
tions created by the Vichy regime for na- 
tional rehabilitation purposes underwent 
some unauthorized military instruction. 
Students attending a training center for the 
Chantiers de Jeunesse in 1941-42 were 
taught guerrilla warfare, a subject for ob- 
vious reasons taboo in the regular schools of 
the Armistice Army. On the basis of the 
experience gained at that center, the com- 
manding officer later prepared and dis- 
tributed sub rosa a 200-page manual on the 
organization and operational employment 
of guerrillas. 20 

In addition to, and often at odds with, 
these efforts on the part of regularly consti- 
tuted authorities, other insurgent move- 
ments without official connection or back- 
ing developed after June 1940. Unwilling 

After the Franco-German armistice of June 
1940, the Vichy Government created the Chantiers 
de Jeunesse (youth work camps somewhat similar 
to the CCC camps established in the United States 
in the thirties) for the purpose of putting to work, 
both in France and in North Africa, young men 
who had not yet reached the age of military con- 
scription. Dressed in a green uniform of semi- 
civilian type, these men were primarily employed 
in tasks of public utility. The training center re- 
ferred to above was the Ecole des Cadres located at 
Collonges, near Lyon, barely eighty-five miles from 
Vichy. For the role played by Chantiers de Jeunesse 
in North Africa, see l p. 68l 68n, below. 

The manual was Instruction Provisoire sur 
I’Emploi des Corps Francs, prepared by Maj, 
Charles de Virieu in 1943, clandestinely printed 
and distributed under German occupation in early 
1944. Copy found in file “Material zur Freischzer- 
lerfrage” (Material on Partisan Problem), Military 
Commander France, Oct 43 to Jul 44, GMDS No. 
75486, located in German Military Documents Sec- 
tion, AGO. 
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to bow to the enemy, many citizens, espe- 
cially in the German-occupied zone, began 
to organize into Resistance movements. 
These were generally sponsored and con- 
trolled by political parties. Their aim was 
to resist by force the occupying power as 
well as the Vichy Government, which they 
regarded as a defeatist, or even a pro-Ger- 
man, regime. The dubious behavior of 
some high officials, plus the increasingly 
harsh measures — such as the conscription of 
young men for forced labor in Germany 
and the deportation of political enemies 
of the “New Order” — taken by both the 
occupant and the more collaborationist 
element of the Vichy Government, forced 
many of the “resisters” to take refuge in 
remote areas. There they organized them- 
selves into Maquis or guerrilla groups. 

Eager to strengthen the spirit of resist- 
ance of the French in view of its potential 
military value, the British undertook as 
early as November 1940 to assist the under- 
ground forces morally and materially. 
Later, in 1943, the Americans joined in the 
task of supplying ammunition, equipment, 
and even personnel such as leaders, radio 
operators, and instructors in sabotage and 
guerrilla warfare.' 1 

On 18 June 1940, four days before the 
signing of the Franco-German armistice, 
Brig. Gen. Charles de Gaulle, who had just 
made his way to London in a British plane, 
issued his now historic appeal over the BBC 
to the people of France urging them to con- 
tinue the battle. Although on 23 June he 
was stripped of his military rank by the 
Vichy Government, the general rallied 
around him all Frenchmen willing to re- 



A brief evaluation of this Anglo-American un- 
dertaking and of the American share in providing 
material assistance to the Resistance forces is giv- 
en in Chapter XVIII, below. 



main in the fight on the side of the British 
Commonwealth. In a letter dated 7 Au- 
gust, the British Prime Minister, Winston 
Churchill, recognized him as “head of all 
free Frenchmen, wherever located, who 
rally around you to the support of the Allied 
cause.” 22 This recognition was followed, 
on the same day, by a formal agreement be- 
tween the British Government and General 
de Gaulle w'hich constituted the Charter 
of Free France. 

A year later, on 24 September 1941, the 
Free France organization established in 
London a French National Committee un- 
der the presidency of General de Gaulle. 
To the world at large and more especially 
to an increasing number of the French peo- 
ple then under German occupation, Gen- 
eral de Gaulle was fast becoming the symbol 
of the ultimate resurrection of France. 

Meanwhile, a number of French over- 
seas possessions had broken with the Vichy 
Government and announced their shift of 
allegiance to General de Gaulle. By the 
end of 1942 de Gaulle had control over 
French Equatorial Africa, the Cameroons, 
Syria, Madagascar, Djibouti, and Reunion. 
Military manpower available in these areas, 
added to Frenchmen who had escaped to 
the United Kingdom, produced a potential 
army of about 100,000 men. In late 1940 
General de Gaulle had begun converting 
it to reality by creating staffs as well as 
ground, naval, and air units. These organ- 
ized groups, known as Forces Fran^aises 
Fibres or Free French Forces, grew to some 
35,000 men by October 1942. 23 

” Ltr, Churchill to de Gaulle, 7 Aug 40, quoted 
in Philippe Barres, Charles de Gaulle {New York: 
Doubleday, Doran and Co., 1941), p. 147. 

• :i Theoretically, they were renamed Forces 
Francises Combattantes (Fighting French Forces) 
when, on 19 July 1942, the Free France organiza- 
tion changed its name to Fighting France in order 
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From the start, the Free French Forces 
operated under the control of the British 
who assumed the responsibility for feeding 
and equipping them. In mid-November 
1941 President Franklin D. Roosevelt de- 
clared them eligible to receive American 
lend-lease equipment, not directly, but 
through the British. 24 Soon after the entry 
of the United States in the war, their status 
was re-examined as British and Americans 
studied the division of responsibility for 
equipping members of the United Nations. 
On 24 March 1942 the topmost Anglo- 
American military body, the Combined 
Chiefs of Staff, agreed on what amounted 
to a system of adoption by which the mem- 
bers of the United Nations would look for 
all their military supplies either to the 
United Kingdom or the United States. By 
this arrangement, the Free French Forces 
remained under the tutelage of the British, 
who would provide for the rearmament as 
well as the training of these forces except 
for the few stationed in the Pacific. 25 Thus, 
from the time they were organized in the 
fall of 1940 to the end of the Tunisian cam- 
paign in May 1943, the Free French were 

to include the members of the Resistance forces. 
In practice, however, they generally retained their 
former appellation throughout the war. They will 
be referred to as Free French Forces or the Free 
French throughout this volume. Most important 
of the staffs created was the BCRA (Bureau Cen- 
tral de Renseignements et d’Action), whose func- 
tion was to carry out clandestine operations in 
France. See l p. gPgMl below. 

54 Ltr, Roosevelt to Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., 1 1 
Nov 41, DAD Authority File of President’s Ltrs. 

53 Min, CCS 1 3th Mtg, 24 Mar 42. (See Biblio- 
graphical INote.h 

The Combined Chiefs of Staff, organized in 
January 1942 with headquarters in Washington, 
consisted of the British Chiefs of Staff or their 
designated representatives in the United States 
(British Joint Staff Mission) and the U.S. Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. Their task was to formulate and 
execute, under the direction of the heads of the 
countries involved, policies and plans relating to 



almost entirely British-equipped and Brit- 
ish-trained. During those two and a half 
years, they took an active part in military 
operations. 

Their ground forces consisted of two 
main units. The first was the L~ Force, also 
known as the Leclerc Column, from the 
name of its commanding officer, Col. 
Jacques Leclerc. After making a spectacu- 
lar dash from Lake Chad across northeast- 
ern Africa, the column reached Tripolitania 
where it fought gallantly under the opera- 
tional control of the British Eighth Army. 
It was subsequently engaged in southern 
Tunisia. Later it was raised to the strength 
of a division, operating as the 2d Free 
French Division (2d DFL) under the com- 
mand of Brig. Gen. Jacques Leclerc. The 
second unit was initially composed of the 
1st and 2d Free French Brigades, of which 
the 1st, under the command of Brig. Gen. 
Pierre Koenig, distinguished itself, also un- 
der the British Eighth Army, at the battles 
of Bir Hacheim in Libya and El ‘Alamein 
in Egypt. The two brigades having been 
reorganized, in February 1943, as the 1st 
Free French Division (1st DFL), the unit 

the strategic conduct of the war, broad war require- 
ments, allocation of munitions, and transportation 
requirements. 

The British Chiefs of Staff were Field Marshal 
Sir Alan F. Brooke, Chief of the Imperial General 
Staff, Admiral of the Fleet Sir Dudley Pound 
(later replaced by Admiral of the Fleet Sir Andrew 
B. Cunningham), First Sea Lord, and Air Chief 
Marshal Sir Charles Portal, Chief of the Air Staff. 

The U.S. Joint Chiefs of Staff were Admiral 
William D. Leahy, Chief of Staff to the Com- 
mander in Chief (President Roosevelt, later Pres- 
ident Harry S. Truman), General George C. Mar- 
shall, Chief of Staff of the Army, Admiral Ernest J. 
King, Commander in Chief, U.S. Fleet, and Chief 
of Naval Operations, and General Henry H. 
Arnold, Commanding General, Army Air Forces. 

See Gordon A. Harrison, Cross-Channel Attack, 
UNITED STATES ARMY IN WORLD WAR II 
(Washington, 1951), Ch. I. 
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was subsequently engaged, under the com- 
mand of Maj. Gen. Pierre Koenig, in 
southern Tunisia along with the Leclerc 
Column. From their earliest commitment 
to combat up to the end of operations in 
that area the Free French Ground Forces 
had suffered nearly 3,700 casualties, includ- 
ing 1,160 killed in action. Likewise partici- 
pating in Allied operations were the Free 
French Naval Forces and the Free French 
Air Forces. By October 1942 the Air 
Forces had grown to five squadrons. Two 
were operating from the United Kingdom, 
one in the Middle East, and one in Libya 
in conjunction with the Free French 
Ground Forces. Shortly afterward, the re- 
maining squadron departed for the USSR, 
there to participate in operations on the 
Russian front under Russian control. 26 

Not all of the overseas possessions had 
rallied to General de Gaulle. In French 
North Africa (Tunisia, Algeria, and French 
Morocco) and West Africa, military au- 
thorities had chosen the policy of “unity of 
the French Union behind the Marshal.” 
The African Army had been greatly re- 
duced in numbers and efficiency as a result 
of its participation in the campaign in 
France of May-June 1940 and subsequent 
demobilization. Its chiefs — Generals Ma- 
xime Weygand, Alphonse Juin, Auguste 
Nogues, and others — first undertook the task 
of reorganizing, re-equipping, and training 
such forces as were authorized under the 
terms of the Franco-German armistice. 27 

28 Figures on losses are taken from Lt. Col. P. 
Santini, “Etude statistique sur les pertes au cours 
de la guerre 1939-1945,” Revue du Corps de Santi 
Militaire, X, No. 1 (March, 1954). 

Les Forces Aeriennes Franfaises de 1939 a 1945, 
ed. Pierre Paquier (Paris: Berger-Levrault, 1949), 
pp. 53-65, a semiofficial publication prepared by 
a group of F rench Air Force officers. See also 
pp. l 195)|376J below. 

" 7 Although the avowed purpose of the rehabili- 



The strength of these forces was set suc- 
cessively, with German agreement, at 
100,000, 120,000, and finally 137,000 in 
1942. By waging an active recruiting cam- 
paign especially among the native popu- 
lation, and by obtaining from the General 
Staff in Vichy additional French cadres, the 
North African military authorities gradually 
built the army to its authorized strength. 
Simultaneously they took steps to reorganize 
the necessary services, find equipment, and 
rekindle the morale of the troops. 

As in the case of the Metropolitan Armi- 
stice Army, it appears that individual staff 
officers or groups of officers exerted consid- 
erable effort to increase the African Army 
over and above the authorized level. 28 
They put into effect a bold, secret program 
which had a twofold objective: immediate 
concealment of extra troops and equip- 
ment, and mobilization of additional men 
in the event of hostilities. The program, 
unlike that undertaken in continental 
France, proceeded with relatively little in- 
terference from Axis armistice commissions. 
It was particularly successful in mountain- 
ous French Morocco; the geographical 
situation at the westernmost end of North 
Africa encouraged and facilitated clandes- 

tation of the North African Army was to provide 
for the defense of that area against any invader, 
recent written and oral statements from various 
Army officials then in control leave little doubt 
that their secret hope was that their forces would 
take up arms once more against the Axis in con- 
junction with an eventual Allied intervention on 
French territory. Evidence in this connection: 
Weygand, op. cit.; Gen Nogues, Corres with 
OGMH ; Intervs with Gen Guillaume, Nov 48, 
with Gen Juin, Dec 48, with Gen Penette, Jul 50. 

28 Adm. Pierre Barjot, Le debarquement du 
8 Novembre 1942 en Afrique du Nord (Paris: 
J. de Gigord, 1948); Rene Richard and Alain 
de Serigny, L’Enigme d’ Alger (Paris: Librairie 
Artheme Fayard, 1947), pp. 203-14; Weygand, 
op. cit., pp. 395-405 ; info provided by Gen Penette, 
Jul 50. 
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tine activities. The results were impres- 
sive: some 60,000 men, including short- 
term volunteers, civilian workers, laborers, 
auxiliary police, and goumiers (or Moroc- 
can riflemen), were secretly maintained in 
various mountain areas. A secret plan 
was worked out to mobilize 109,000 men 
and requisition transport vehicles, animals, 
and supplies in the event of hostilities. 28 

As for equipment, 59,000 weapons and 
22,000,000 rounds of ammunition above 
the levels authorized under the armistice 
were hidden away. Most of this materiel 
had been concealed immediately after the 
armistice on orders from local commanders. 
Some weapons in time were manufactured 
locally from odds and ends. 

Finally steps were taken to increase the 
capabilities and efficiency of important 
services such as the radio communication 
system and the medical corps, and to re- 
plenish quartermaster stocks. Additional 
roads, trails, and rail lines were constructed 
to improve the transportation network. 30 

In French West Africa armistice com- 
missions had not determined the number 
of men or the amount of equipment to be 
authorized in that area. French military 
authorities as a result had the opportunity 
to play up their defenseless position in the 
face of Allied threats to Dakar, and to con- 



29 Info furnished by Gen Penette, Jul 50. Gen- 
eral Penette, a captain assigned to General Wey- 
gand’s staff in North Africa in early 1941, is credited 
with having initiated the program. See also Wey- 
gand, op. cit., pp. 395-405. 

Col. Augustin Guillaume, then on General 
Nogufcs’ staff, was in charge of recruiting, equip- 
ping, and training the goumiers. With the con- 
nivance of officials in the Vichy Government, he 
obtained substantial appropriations with which to 
carry his work on and secured additional cadres 
from France. In this manner, he was able to con- 
ceal several thousand goumiers. Inters' with Gen 
Guillaume, Nov 48. 

“Info supplied by Gen Penette, 1952. 



vince the Germans of the need for strength- 
ening West African garrisons. A force of 
some 50,000 men was eventually raised. 
But it received little equipment, no tanks, 
and no antitank guns. 31 

Pre-TORCH Negotiations 
on Supplying the French 

By the spring of 1942, General de Gaulle 
was confident that in the event of an Allied 
landing in France, large numbers of French- 
men would rally to the common cause and 
assume under his leadership a substantial 
share of the fighting. To implement the 
ambitious rearmament program which he 
had just completed, he decided to tap the 
real source of equipment, the United States. 
In May and again in June, he and members 
of his National Committee asked American 
officials in London whether or not the 
United States would agree to allocate and 
deliver equipment, under the Lend-Lease 
Act, directly to the Free French Forces 
instead of through the British as was the 
practice. 32 Before American authorities 
could take action on the matter, Free French 
headquarters submitted in July and again 
in August and September of the same year 
a series of concrete proposals. These called 
for re-equipping with U.S. materiel not only 
the existing Free French units but the much 
larger forces expected to be raised once an 
Allied assault on continental France had 
been launched. 33 



“ Maj Gen Emile Bethouart’s statement at 6th 
MRP Meeting, 7 Jan 43, CCS 334, Military Rep- 
resentatives of the Associated Pacific Powers 
(5-26—42); see also Interv with Gen Penette, 
Jul 50. 

32 Memo, Adm Harold Stark, 2 Jun 42, in Comdr 
U.S. Naval Forces in Europe, US-French Relations, 
App. B, Pt. I, copy in OCMH. 

33 Notes 2 and 3, Gen de Gaulle’s Special Staff, 
21 Jul and 4 Aug 42, OPD 336 France, Sec 1; 
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The proposals were turned down for a 
number of reasons. First, there were at the 
time more pressing needs for armament and 
materiel elsewhere. In the opinion of Gen- 
eral George C. Marshall, Chief of Staff of 
the U.S. Army, the limited striking power of 
the Free French Forces did not warrant such 
increased allocations of materiel as those 
requested by General de Gaulle. In addi- 
tion, there was considerable reluctance on 
the part of American authorities to have 
dealings with the Free French military head- 
quarters. Not that the integrity of General 
de Gaulle himself was in the least ques- 
tioned, but experience had convinced 
Anglo-American planners that his organiza- 
tion was “extremely leaky” from the stand- 
point of security. 34 More important still 
was the fact that at the very moment when 
the Free French armament request was 
being submitted, U.S. military authorities 
in London and Washington were putting 
the final touches to plans for an assault not 
on France but on northwest Africa (Opera- 
tion Torch). In line with the policy of 
avoiding all official exchange of information 
with the Gaullists, the latter were being 
excluded from planning for, and participa- 
tion in, the contemplated operation. At the 
same time, however, American planners 
were negotiating with other F rench author- 
ities for active French support. 35 

General Giraud, who had been in south- 
ern France since late April 1942 after his 
daring and spectacular escape from intern- 

Memo, Col Emmanuel Lombard for Adm Stark, 
26 Aug 42, OCS A-4 5-523 (France). 

54 Memo, Gen Marshall for Secy State, 20 Nov 42, 
OPD 336 France, Sec 1. 

“ Memo, Marshall for Adm Ernest J. King, 1 Oct 
42, OCS A— 45-523 (France); Memo, Brig Gen 
Albert C. Wedemeyer for Maj Gen George V. 
Strong, 29 Oct 42, OPD 336 France, Sec 1 ; Memo, 
Marshall for President, 3 Sep 42, WDCSA 381 
Torch (9-3-42). 



ment in Germany, was regarded by Ameri- 
can officials as the available military figure 
most likely to be successful in leading French 
North and West Africa back into the war on 
the side of the Allies. A soldier first and 
foremost, General Giraud cut a legendary 
figure in the eyes of most Frenchmen. His 
recent escape was the second such exploit in 
his life, the first having taken place in World 
War I. At the outbreak of hostilities in 
September 1939, he was leading the French 
Seventh Army. In mid-May 1940, soon 
after the German break-through at Sedan, 
he took command of a group of armies and 
desperately attempted to stem the German 
advance only to be taken prisoner. In early 
1942, after his return to France, American 
representatives approached him secretly and 
obtained his promise of support. General 
Giraud felt that the Allies should consider 
a landing on the Mediterranean coast of 
France simultaneous with the invasion of 
North Africa. For the forces that he ex- 
pected to assemble in the bridgehead from 
available French manpower, he urged the 
Allies on 27 October to include in their 
logistical planning the provision of some 
150,000 tons of war materiel to be brought 
from Gibraltar to a port in southern 
France. 36 Such a proposal was out of the 
question for, unknown to General Giraud, 
Torch had long passed the planning stage. 
In fact, the assault troops were already at 
sea. Finally persuaded that he must accept 
Allied plans and expecting that they would 
go into effect in an operation beginning 
several months later, General Giraud signi- 
fied his readiness to be brought to North 
Africa at the opportune moment. 

In North Africa, meanwhile, the heads 
of a small band of determined French offi- 



91 General [Henri] Giraud, Un seul but, la Victoire 
(Paris: R. Julliard, 1949), pp. 336-38. 
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cers and civilians who had long pledged 
themselves to the Allied cause and had wel- 
comed General Giraud’s promise of lead- 
ership were preparing for the role they 
expected to play at the time of the Allied 
landings. In the course of the secret meet- 
ing held at Cherchel on 23 October, at 
which General Clark relayed President 
Roosevelt’s pledge of assistance to the Afri- 
can forces in the event of their re-entry in 
the war, he and General Mast, military 
leader of the French “dissidents” and 
spokesman for General Giraud, discussed 
the nature and amount of armament that 
would be required. A week later, in two 
letters addressed to General Giraud, Robert 
D, Murphy, the U.S. political representa- 
tive in North Africa, confirmed the Pres- 
ident’s intent as disclosed at Cherchel : 
“During [the period following the land- 
ings] the Government of the United States 
will bend its efforts to furnish the French 
forces with arms and modern equip- 
ment. . . . The United States Govern- 
ment will extend the benefits of the 
Lend-Lease Act to the requisitions for ma- 
teriel from the United States intended to 
give the French Army the means to partici- 
pate in the common struggle. The United 
States Government will facilitate the ne- 
gotiation and implementation of these 
requisitions.” 37 

On the strength of the assurances he had 
been given, General Mast submitted at 
once and in great secrecy an extensive 
and detailed rearmament program, known 
thereafter as the Mast Plan. The program 
was based on the assumption that French 
North Africa would be able to raise, by the 
end of the first month after the landings, 
eight infantry and two armored divisions, 

87 Text of both letters, dated 2 November, in 
French Records, File 221, OCMH. 



together with a number of tank, artillery, 
air, and service units. Actually the Mast 
Plan was the third rearmament scheme to 
be submitted before Torch to American 
representatives in North Africa. It was 
drawn up by Lt. Col. Louis Jousse, a Re- 
sistance member on the staff of General 
Mast, who had already proposed (in De- 
cember 1941 and June 1942) the equip- 
ping of two armored and six infantry divi- 
sions. Neither the first Jousse program nor 
the still earlier rearmament study submitted 
in March 1941 by Capt. Andre Beaufre, 
another Resistance member on the staff of 
the Governor General of Algeria, was offi- 
cially acted upon. 3 * In point of fact the 
possibility that the United States would 
some day undertake a French armament 
program had not yet been seriously con- 
sidered by the War Department, and for 
a number of reasons. 

First, it was not until July 1942 that 
British and American planners decided on 
an invasion of northwest Africa as part of 
the Anglo-American “Grand Strategy,” a 
strategy which involved operations on many 
fronts. For some time before, they had 
tossed back and forth a plan to land in 
France itself, but had abandoned the 
project in favor of the North African ven- 
ture, thus removing for the time any con- 
sideration of an armament program for 
Metropolitan France. 39 

Even after plans for Torch began to 
take shape, there could be no question of 
an armament program for the North Af- 
rican forces. Allied planners were being 
faced with crucial issues, in particular a 

38 Intervs with Col. Andre Beaufre, 7 and 9 Sep 
50; Barjot, op. cit., pp. 34-36, 54-55. 

33 See Maurice Matloff and Edwin M. Snell, 
Strategic Planning for Coalition Warfare: 1941— 
1942, UNITED STATES ARMY IN WORLD 
WAR II (Washington, 1953), Chs. XII and XIII. 
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shipping and equipment situation rendered 
critical by the heavy demands from China 
and the USSR for materiel. An ambitious 
American armament program known as 
the Victor)' Program had been initiated in 
late 1941; it visualized a maximum U.S. 
ground force of over 200 divisions as nec- 
essary to accomplish the defeat of America’s 
potential enemies. 4 ' 1 The program still was 
in its early phase of implementation. Even 
to equip the American divisions earmarked 
for Torch required that other divisions in 
training in the United States be “scalped” 
of their materiel. 41 To provide arms for 
forces such as the North African Army 
would necessitate stripping more U.S. 
units. At any rate the question was pre- 
mature in view of the uncertainty regarding 
North Africa’s eventual reaction to Torch 
itself. 

By September the encouraging results of 
the secret negotiations carried out with the 
dissidents gave hope that the North African 
forces would join the Allies. The problem 
of providing them with arms was now in the 
foreground. In October the assurances 
given at Cherchel forced the issue: the Mast 
Plan would have to be taken into serious 
consideration in Washington. 

In transmitting to the War Department a 
partial list of the Mast requirements, Lt. 
Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower, commanding 
general of the Torch forces, urged that he 
be informed as to the ability of the United 
States to furnish the necessary items of 
equipment and the rates at which they could 
be made available. His intention was to 
include the materiel in later shipments “in 

44 See Richard M. Leighton and Robert W. 
Coakley, Global Logistics and Strategy: 1940- 
1943, UNITED STATES ARMY IN WORLD 
WAR II (Washington, 1955). 

“ Matloff and Snell, op. cit., p. 318 



accordance with the situation as it de- 
velops.” 42 

After rapid examination of the Mast Plan, 
War Department officials concluded that, 
in general, the items on the partial list of 
requirements could be made available for 
shipment by 20 December 1942. To carry 
out the entire plan, they warned, would 
require stripping twelve American divisions. 
They urged therefore that only such materiel 
be provided as was necessary to supplement 
existing French equipment. 43 Their recom- 
mendation was submitted to General Mar- 
shall, who approved furnishing supplemen- 
tary equipment when it could be determined 
that the French would take an active part 
in operations. 41 Commenting on the French 
request for aircraft, Lt. Gen. Henry H. 
Arnold, Commanding General, Army Air 
Forces, urged that caution be exercised in 
the employment of French pilots. He rec- 
ommended that as soon as practicable after 
the initial phases qualified French pilots, 
once their loyalty had been determined, be 
incorporated in American combat and serv- 
ice units. When their ability had been 
ascertained and as their numbers increased, 
flights within American squadrons might 
be formed, progressing gradually to all- 
French combat and service units using U.S. 
equipment. In his opinion, the factors of 
importance to be considered included de- 
termination of loyalty, need for security, 
language differences, ability to absorb train- 
ing, and familiarization with American 
equipment. 41 

The invasion of northwest Africa thus 



41 Msg 4259, Eisenhower to AGWAR, 30 Oct 42, 
ABC 400 (11-1 1-42), Sec 1. 

4S Memo, Chief, Logistics Cp OPD, for Lt Gen 
John E. Hull, 31 Oct 42, OPD 400 France, Sec 1. 
44 Planning Div Diary, ASF File, 1 Nov 42. 

" Msg R-2728, Arnold to Maj Gen Carl Spaatz, 
3 Nov 42, ABC 400 (11-11-42), Sec 1 
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brought suddenly to a head the question of 
American large-scale and rapid rearmament 
of the French. By November a plan was in 
being and it had been tentatively approved. 
Yet all the thorny problems of rearmament 
still lay ahead as the Allied armada steamed 
toward the coast of Africa to deliver the first 
Anglo-American blow for the liberation of 
Western Europe. 

The French North and West African 
Forces Throw Their Weight on the 
Side of the Allies 

Operation Torch, directed by General 
Eisenhower, was launched on the night of 
7-8 November 19A2N The assault troops 
numbered some 83,000 Americans and 
26,000 British, or a total of 109,000 men, 
the British in addition furnishing almost all 
the shipping and carrier air support. As 
they landed, the invaders eagerly hoped 
that the French would welcome them or 
offer no more than token resistance. In the 
Algiers area, the timely and effective inter- 
vention of the French dissidents circum- 
scribed hostilities and rapidly brought them 
to an end. At Oran and more particularly 
in and around Casablanca, the Allies met 
with strong, even bitter, resistance. 47 

40 For a detailed account of Torch, see George 
F. Howe, Northwest Africa: Seizing the Initiative 
in the West, UNITED STATES ARMY IN 
WORLD WAR II (Washington, 1957). 

17 French authorities in control at the time have, 
since then, ascribed this resistance to a lack of 
understanding, before the operation, between the 
Allied command and themselves. They were caught 
off guard, they claim, and had no opportunity of 
releasing officers under their respective command 
from the loyalty pledge which the latter had been 
required to give to their commander in chief, 
Marshal Petain, The dissident leaders, on the 
contrary, have blamed it on faulty or insufficient 
co-ordination between their own forces and the 
Allies, and on the fact that General Giraud had not 
reached Africa by D Day. Whatever the reasons, 



When, on 9 November, General Giraud 
reached North Africa after much unex- 
pected delay, another French official, Ad- 
miral Francois Darlan, commander in chief 
of all the armed forces of the Vichy Govern- 
ment, was already in control and had as- 
sumed the role of leader of the forces op- 
posing the Allies. He had agreed on the 
previous day to a local cease fire at Algiers 
and was negotiating with the Allied author- 
ities there for a broader understanding 
while in communication with Marshal Pe- 
tain. Not until 10 November did Darlan 
order all resistance in French North Africa 
to cease, and not until 13 November did 
he succeed in arranging with other French 
officials .for a provisional French govern- 
ment in Algiers under his leadership which 
would renew hostilities against the Axis 
Powers. On 14 November he appointed 
General Giraud commander in chief of all 
French ground and air forces in the terri- 
tory. An agreement signed by Admiral 
Darlan and General Clark on 22 November 
set forth the terms under which French 
North Africa was joining the Allied camp. 
The North African Army was back in the 
war. 48 

The Germans, meanwhile, alarmed at 
the turn of events across the Mediterra- 
nean, had made two quick moves. On 9 

a brief but bloody encounter ensued accompanied 
by considerable political and military confusion on 
the side of the French. 

43 For detailed information regarding the rela- 
tions of Darlan with the Allied authorities, see 
William L. Langer, Our Vichy Gamble (New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1947), and Howe, North- 
west Africa. The English text of the Clark- 
Darlan Agreement may be found in Arthur Layton 
Funk, “A Document Relating to the Second World 
War: The Clark-Darlan Agreement, November 22, 
1942,” The Journal of Modern History, XXV No. 
1 (March, 1953), 61-65; a French translation, in 
Rene Richard and Alain de Serigny, L’Enigme 
d’ Alger (Paris: Librairie Artheme Fayard, 1947), 
pp. 270-76. 
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November, taking advantage of the con- 
fusion prevailing among the French North 
African authorities, they had gained a foot- 
hold on the eastern coast of Tunisia and 
were hastily building up strength in that 
area. On 1 1 November their occupation 
forces in France had crossed the demarca- 
tion line, overrun the free zone, and ordered 
the Armistice Army disarmed. Not only 
would this German action cause the large 
French fleet harbored in Toulon to scuttle 
itself, 4 '’ on 27 November, rather than to fall 
in enemy hands, but it would wipe out 
many of the valuable gains laboriously 
achieved in great secrecy by the French 
General Staff. Resigning themselves to 
the fact that the Allies had chosen not to 
land in France proper at this time, a small 
number of officers and personnel of the Ar- 
mistice Army prepared to escape from 
France in order to join French forces over- 
seas. A larger number formed a secret or- 
ganization known as Organisation dc Re- 
sistance de 1’Armee for the purpose of 
continuing underground the activities they 
had conducted in semiclandestinity. 
Working now in conjunction with other 
existing underground forces, they resolved 
to prepare for the day when they could 
again fight in the open alongside the Allies 
for the liberation of their country. 

With French North Africa, except for 
the eastern coast of Tunisia, securely on the 
side of the Allies, the active participation 
of France in the common struggle sud- 
denly assumed considerably larger propor- 
tions. Until then it had been limited to 
the relatively small force of General 
de Gaulle. Now another much larger 
French force was swelling the ranks of Al- 
lied military manpower by some 197,000 

*" This fleet represented approximately one half 
of the French Navy. 



men, including the North African Armi- 
stice Army and the 60,000 troops heretofore 
maintained in mountain hide-outs. By the 
end of November, when the effects of the 
secretly prepared mobilization had been 
felt, another 68,000 men had answered the 
call to the colors, bringing the total number 
of effectives under arms in North Africa 
to 265,000 men, or nearly twice the size of 
the Armistice Army. Meanwhile the rally- 
ing of French West Africa, on 22 Novem- 
ber, had provided a further increase of 
50,000 men, thus raising the effectives 
available to General Giraud in both North 
and West Africa to over 300,000 men. 50 

Initially these effectives were distributed 
as follows: one infantry division in Tunisia; 
three infantry divisions and one light 
mechanized brigade in Algeria; two infan- 
try divisions, one light mechanized brigade, 
and 5,000 goumiers in French Morocco. 
In addition, scattered throughout the three 
areas were several regiments of general 
reserve troops, service units, Territorial and 
Sovereignty troops and installations, some 
naval and merchant ships for the most part 
in need of much repair, and a few air 
squadrons. 

Figures on equipment and war materiel 
in the hands of these forces as they were 
re-entering the war cannot be accurately 

M Although the secret mobilization program con- 
templated the recall of 109,000 reservists, only 
68,000, of whom half were natives, answered the 
call to the colors. The partial response has been 
attributed to three main factors; 

1. inaccuracies in the mobilization program it- 
self caused by the conditions of secrecy existing 
at the time the program was drafted ; 

2. last-minute decision not to call up reservists 
engaged in or needed for defense work; 

3. near paralysis of the mobilization operations 
because of the Allied requisition of most available 
transportation and housing facilities. 

Interv with Gen Penette, Jul 50; notes and 
statistics from Gen Penette, Jul 50, Aug 52. 
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given. The only available statistics, as 
shown in Table 2, are dated 1 October 1942 
and therefore apply to the pre-ToRCH 
period. Of the equipment listed, an inde- 
terminate percentage was used up or de- 
stroyed in the course of the brief period of 
resistance, 8-11 November. Losses were 
light in infantry weapons but particularly 
heavy in tanks, light armored cars, and air- 
planes. Over 50 percent of the latter are 
said to have been destroyed. 51 

As it passed under General Giraud’s 
command, the African Army, half-organ- 
ized and ill-equipped, could be regarded 
only as a “transition” force. Yet General 
Eisenhower, now Commander in Chief, 

51 Ibid. 



Allied Forces in North Africa (hereafter 
referred to as Allied Commander in Chief) , 
was already depending on it to cover the 
continuous flow of incoming Allied units, 
to maintain internal security in North 
Africa, and to reinforce his own Anglo- 
American troops then rushing to meet the 
mounting threat in the east. By his first 
directive of 15 November, General Giraud 
committed this transition force to the pur- 
suit of the German units established in 
Tunisia. 52 Four days later, French ele- 
ments, now part of the combined Allied 
armies, were firing their first shots at their 
former enemy in the hills west of Tunis, a 
prelude to a bitter campaign to come. 

" Dir 1, in Fr Reds File 220, Vol. I, Reorgn of 
Fr Army, OCMH. 



Table 2 — Equipment, By Type, Available to the North African Forces: 



1 October 1942 



Type 


Total 


In Hands of 
Troops and 
in Stock 


! 

Concealed 


Weapons (Except Combat Vehicles) 








Flame Thrower. 


72 


0 


72 


Gun, Artillerv. _ 


515 


358 


157 


Gun, Machine. . . ... __ 


4, 525 


3,014 


1, 511 


Mortar, 81-mm.__ . _ __ _ 


550 


340 


210 


Rifle (Including Automatic Rifle) .... 


310,700 


253,200 


57,500 


Ammunition (Rounds) 








81-mm, Mortar Shell .... 


420,000 


376,000 


44,000 


20-mm. Machine Gun, AA. _ _ . _ _ 


88,000 


38,000 


50,000 


8- and 7.5-mm. Rifle . _ _ _ 


178, 000,000 


152, 000,000 


26, 000, 000 


Artillery, All Calibers .... 


1,494,380 


1, 199,000 


295, 380 


Light Tanks and Armored Cars . _ . _ _ _ 


388 


335 


53 


Airplanes ______ 


700 


C) 


C) 


Food and Clothing.. _ .... _ _ _ _ 


CO 


( s ) 


( 4 ) 



0 Distribution not available. 

1 Stocks exceeded the needs of the Armistice Army. 

Source: From information furnished by General Penette, July 1950. 




PART ONE 



THE NORTH AFRICAN FORCES 




CHAPTER I 



Early Attempts To Formulate 
a Rearmament Program 



The alignment of French North and 
West Africa on the side of the Allies posed a 
multitude of problems, political as well as 
military. On the political scene, Admiral 
Darlan’s assumption of power, which the 
Allies had accepted as a temporary expe- 
dient at a time when resistance to the land- 
ings was going on, had produced a situation 
fraught with danger. The admiral’s ties 
with Marshal Petain’s government at Vichy 
made impossible the merging of his follow- 
ing with General de Gaulle’s and created 
instead a condition highly conducive to 
French factionalism rather than national 
unity in prosecuting the war. The problem 
was suddenly removed, on 24 December, 
when Darlan was struck down by an assas- 
sin’s bullet. On orders from the Imperial 
Council which Darlan himself had created, 
General Giraud replaced him as High Com- 
missioner for North and West Africa while 
remaining Commander in Chief of all 
armed forces including naval units. The 
political calm was to be short-lived. For 
the ensuing sixteen months one crisis after 
another would erupt on the French political 
scene and create for General Giraud in- 
creasingly difficult problems. The evolu- 
tion of French internal politics during that 
period will not be treated in detail. How- 
ever, inasmuch as the situation did at times 
affect, to the point of endangering them, 
the good relations established at an early 



date between the Anglo-American author- 
ities and the French High Command, no- 
tice will be taken of at least those political 
events that had a decisive influence on the 
course of French rearmament. 1 

Procedures 

On 13 November President Roosevelt 
hailed North Africa’s shift to the Allied 
camp by extending to its forces the benefits 
of the Lend-Lease Act, benefits heretofore 
enjoyed by General de Gaulle’s Free 
French. The North African forces now 
were eligible to receive munitions from the 
Anglo-American pool of equipment. Be- 
cause of the promises made at Cherchel, 
which placed them squarely within the 
American sphere of influence, equipping 
them would be a responsibility to be as- 
sumed by the U.S. Government and the 
materiel involved would be provided from 
American production. The Free French, 
on the other hand, would continue to re- 
ceive armament through the British, who 
still held operational control of their larger 
units. 

The procedure expected to be followed 
for the assignment and delivery of materiel 
to French North Africa would be that nor- 

1 For additional information on the French po- 
litical situation from November 1942 to July 1943, 
see Howe, Northwest Africa. 
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mally applicable in the case of the United 
Nations whose re-equipment was similarly 
charged against U.S. production. Each re- 
quirement submitted by any one of these 
nations was transmitted to Operations -Di- 
vision (OPD) of the War Department. 
If approved by OPD, it was forwarded to 
the International Division of the Army 
Service Forces (ASF ). 2 The various 
branches and sections of the International 
Division then screened the requirement, 
broke it down according to technical serv- 
ice, determined production possibilities in 
the light of other requirements, charged it 
against U.S. production, and included it in 
the over-all Army Supply Program. From 
then on, ASF was responsible for the pro- 
duction and distribution of the items in- 
volved. In the case of airplanes and air 
force items, the same procedure was fol- 
lowed except that the Army Air Forces in- 
stead of the International Division was 
responsible for processing the requirement 
and for including it in the Air Forces sec- 
tion of the Army Supply Program. In both 
instances, however, the decision to accept 
the requirement was one to be made by the 
War Department alone . 3 

The decision to assign the equipment 
involved bilateral action since it could be 
effected only through the combined Anglo- 
American Munitions Assignments Boards 
established, one in Washington (MAB), 
and one in London (LMAB), as part of 
the Combined Chiefs of Staff machinery. 
The United States having assumed the 
burden of furnishing materiel to the French, 
assignments to them became the responsi- 
bility of the MAB, the board charged with 

2 Known as Services of Supply (SOS) before 
March 1943. 

3 Tab D to Memo, Maj Gen Wilhelm D. Styer 
for Eisenhower, 10 Feb 43, JRC Misc Doc, Item 
5-a. 



allocating American munitions production. 

The MAB operated through three sub- 
committees: the Munitions Assignments 
Committee (Ground), MAC (G) ; the Mu- 
nitions Assignments Committee (Air), 
MAC ( A) ; and the Munitions Assignments 
Committee (Navy), MAC (N). The Air 
and Navy committees assigned items pe- 
culiar to the Air Forces and Navy re- 
spectively. The Ground committee was 
responsible for the assignment of all other 
items. Since the membership of these com- 
mittees was a combined one, unanimous 
agreement was required before action could 
be implemented. 

The MAB and its subcommittees con- 
sidered U.S. production of military items 
as a pool production without regard to the 
particular requirement for which produc- 
tion had been initiated. Assignments of 
current production were made at weekly 
meetings of the board and its subcommit- 
tees in the light of existing shipping and 
materiel availability and of the over-all 
strategic and operational requirements of 
the United Nations including the United 
States. Assignments normally followed ac- 
cepted requirements. There were in- 
stances, however, where production of a 
given item was initiated as a result of a 
requirement stated on behalf of one mem- 
ber of the United Nations, while delivery 
of the item so produced was made to an- 
other member nation because of changes 
in circumstances and operational require- 
ments between the time when production 
was initiated and the time when the item 
became available. Whether or not such 
delivery would be authorized and when it 
would be effected was left to the decision 
of the MAB. 

Since the MAB received its policy from 
the CCS, it follows, therefore, that the 
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latter held the final authority in the matter 
of the granting or rejecting of munitions 
requests from individual members of the 
United Nations. In practice this CCS au- 
thority limited itself to laying down the 
general policy to be followed with respect 
to the member nation concerned. To ar- 
rive at their decision, the U.S. Joint Chiefs 
of Staff (JCS) sought advice from the 
various sections of their respective General 
Staff agencies. Of these, Operations Divi- 
sion was largely responsible for influencing 
or determining rearmament policies on the 
basis of recommendations from theater 
commanders and in the light of global U.S. 
commitments. 4 

Initial Groping Toward a Policy 

Armament negotiations, suspended at 
the close of the Cherchel meeting pending 
the outcome of Torch, could now be re- 
sumed. As they got under way, it soon 
became clear that the main protagonists, 
General Giraud, General Eisenhower, the 
War Department, and the Combined 
Chiefs of Staff, were approaching the re- 
armament problem from different points of 
view. The problem itself, moreover, was 
complicated by the fact that it involved 
two distinct yet closely related issues. One 
was the emergency provision of minimum 
materiel, chiefly arms, to the French units 
being sent to the Tunisian front in increas- 
ing numbers; the other was the large-scale 
rehabilitation of all African forces, such as 
the Mast Plan advocated, for participation 
in subsequent operations. From mid- 
November to late January 1943, divergence 
of opinion regarding the immediate as well 

‘For detailed information on acceptance of re- 
quirements and assignments of materiel, see Leigh- 
ton and Coakley, Global Logistics and Strategy: 
1940 - 1943 . 



as future employment of the North African 
forces, anxiety over operational develop- 
ments in Tunisia, and the still critical ship- 
ping and equipment situation facing the 
Anglo-American allies all combined to im- 
pede attempts to formulate an armament 
program. 

In the judgment of the French Com- 
mander in Chief, emergency equipment of 
the forces in action was urgent, of course, 
but the main issue was the conversion of 
his large yet poorly equipped transition 
army into a striking force capable of inter- 
vening in Tunisia as well as on future bat- 
tlefields. Only a reconstituted French 
Army could restore French prestige. It 
was essential, then, that a large-scale re- 
armament program be instituted at once. 

General Giraud’s estimate of French 
capabilities was highly optimistic. From 
the outset he took the position that he would 
have no difficulty in putting into the field 
an effective fighting force of 250,000, even 
300,000 men. These figures included the 
troops already available, several classes of 
natives and Frenchmen, soon to be mo- 
bilized, Frenchmen who were expected to 
escape from France in increasing numbers, 
as well as French nationals residing in for- 
eign countries who were likely to enlist. 

If the question had been mere numbers, 
General Giraud’s planning would not have 
been unduly optimistic. But a modern 
army needs a high percentage of techni- 
cians. General Giraud had very few Euro- 
peans, and it soon became apparent that 
Moroccan, Algerian, and Tunisian natives 
either could not be used at all in specialized 
combat and service units or needed a very 
long period of training. The lack of white 
manpower was to be the source of increas- 
ing difficulties for General Giraud. In the 
beginning, however, the French com- 
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mander, confident of his ability to raise a 
sizable fighting force, directed his headquar- 
ters to draft a large-scale rearmament pro- 
gram along the lines of the Mast Plan. 

The CCS were still studying the Mast 
Plan. On 13 November they directed the 
MAB to review assignments for November 
and December in order to determine what 
materiel (except aircraft) could be made 
available to the French before the end of the 
year. 5 Simultaneously they requested the 
Allied Commander in Chief to submit his 
views and recommendations on the plan, 
warning him to keep in mind that shipments 
of materiel for the French would necessarily 
be at the expense of the build-up of his own 
forces. 0 General Eisenhower replied that 
the extent to which the African forces should 
be re-equipped by the United States de- 
pended on how they would be employed 
ultimately — a matter still to be deter- 
mined — and on the number of first-line 
troops the French High Command would 
produce. He felt that if General Giraud 
could activate the number of units he 
claimed he could raise, “which was doubt- 
ful,” it would be possible to eliminate some 
of the last U.S. divisions planned for ship- 
ment to the theater. He pointed out that 
a detailed study of the matter would soon 
be prepared by his headquarters and the 
results forwarded to the CCS. 7 

General Eisenhower was not at first con- 
vinced of the value of arming the French in 
view of the uncertainty regarding their com- 
bat effectiveness against the Axis. Reports 
reaching him during the first week of 
Franco- Allied collaboration seriously ques- 
tioned the offensive spirit of the North Afri- 

'Min, CCS 48th Mtg, 13 Nov 42. 

0 Msg, CCS to Eisenhower, 13 Nov 42, FAN 18. 

’ Msg 866, Eisenhower to CCS, 18 Nov 42, AFHQ 
0100/12C G— 3 Div Ops Fr Equip. 



can forces. He felt, then, he could expect 
little of them for the present at least. He 
would use them initially as garrison forces 
in the theater. Later he might employ cer- 
tain selected units in combat operations. 
In the belief that an early token shipment of 
equipment “as a political gesture” would 
produce beneficial effects “in every way,” 
he recommended to the CCS, on 18 Novem- 
ber, that small arms, antitank, and antiair- 
craft armament, with spare parts and am- 
munition, be sent forthwith to the French. 
As an initial shipment, he suggested 8,000 
rifles, 36 37-mm. antitank guns, and 32 
antiaircraft automatic guns of any type 
available. 8 The next day, French and Ger- 
man forces already were coming to blows. 

Before long, reports from Tunisia indi- 
cated a marked stiffening of the French 
fighting spirit. This in turn suggested that 
the French had succeeded in solving the 
complex morale problem which had faced 
them in the second and third weeks of 
November. They seemed to have recovered 
from the successive psychological shocks of 
that early period: the “token” resistance 
directed against the Allies, the conflicting 
orders to which they had been subjected, 
the sudden breaking off with the mother 
country, their shift of allegiance, finally 
their being thrown into battle almost with- 
out equipment. Now they were reported to 
be doing well in combat. Gradually Gen- 
eral Eisenhower was acquiring the convic- 
tion that he could count on them. 

For the Allied commander, then, the 
immediate question was how to keep French 
units in the line in Tunisia. In his opinion 
the emergency issue of minimum equipment 
to enable them to fight must be the primary 
concern of any rearmament program. The 

* Ibid. 
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wholesale rehabilitation of the entire North 
African Army, a long-range issue related to 
future, unpredictable campaigns in the 
Mediterranean or in Europe, must be given 
second priority. 

Setting Up the Joint Rearmament 
Committee 

Providing equipment to the French al- 
ready was posing serious problems for Gen- 
eral Eisenhower and his headquarters, Allied 
Force Headquarters (AFHQ), established 
in Algiers shortly after the Allied landings. 
As problems kept multiplying the Allied 
Commander in Chief ordered, on 16 De- 
cember, the organization at AFHQ of a 
special agency to act both as a clearinghouse 
and as the authority responsible for develop- 
ing an armament program. He then placed 
the agency, known as the Joint Rearmament 
Committee (JRC), directly under the au- 
thority of his chief of staff. 9 The creation 
of the JRC had been urged by the Chief, 
Liaison Section, AFHQ, whom the French 
had for some time queried with mounting 
insistence regarding a variety of matters, 
such as the procurement of token issues of 
British and American equipment, probable 
dates of delivery, specifications of American 
materiel, establishment of schools of instruc- 
tion, translation of technical manuals, and 
other problems. 10 

The responsibilities and functions of the 
JRC were as follows: 

a. To centralize all equipment requests 
from the French. 

b. To develop a program for the reha- 
bilitation of the F rench armed forces. 



’ AFHQ Staff Memo 52, 16 Dec 42, AFHQ 
0100/12C G— 3 Div Ops Fr Equip. 

10 Memo, Col Julius C. Holmes for CofS AFHQ, 
5 Dec 42, JRC 320/001 Orgn of JRC. 



c. To ensure that the executive action 
necessary to implement the approved pro- 
gram was placed with the responsible sec- 
tion of AFHQ. 

d. To undertake all matters of co-ordi- 
nation with the French authorities, the 
Lend-Lease Administration, and others con- 
cerned with the rearmament of the French. 

The committee, composed initially of 
nine members — four American, four 
French, and one British — met for the first 
time on 23 December under the chairman- 
ship of the senior U.S. member, Col. Wil- 
liam Tudor Gardiner. 11 It operated for 
approximately twenty-two months, its func- 
tions, responsibilities, membership, and 
place in the staff structure varying from 
time to time. Throughout the entire period 
the committee played a major role in the 
rehabilitation of the French African 
forces. 12 

While the JRC and its parent organiza- 
tion, AFHQ, were charged with the over- 
all problem of equipping the French from 
Allied sources, the responsibility for hand- 
ing over American materiel assigned in 
Washington rested solely with the com- 
mander of the U.S. forces in the theater. 
The responsibility was that of General 
Eisenhower, who commanded not only 
AFHQ but also Headquarters, European 
Theater of Operations, U.S. Army 
(ETOUSA), operating in London. The 
responsibility continued to be his after 3 
February 1943, when he took command of 
the newly created Headquarters, North Af- 
rican Theater of Operations, U.S. Army 
(NATOUSA), established in Algiers as a 
headquarters separate from ETOUSA. 

11 Min, JRC Mtg, 23 Dec 42, JRC 320/001 Orgn 
of JRC. 

12 For information on organization, membership, 
and activities of the JRC, see|Ch, XVllj below. 
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LT. GEN. DWIGHT D. EISEN- 
HOWER, commanding general of the 
TORCH forces. 



General Giraud Sends a Military Mission 
to Washington 

Eager to obtain from the United States 
an early decision on the provision of war 
materiel, General Giraud, in the first week 
of December, announced his intention of 
sending to Washington a military mission 
empowered to discuss with the War De- 
partment all questions of supply. General 
Eisenhower greeted the proposal with some 
skepticism. In a message to General Mar- 
shall, he pointed out that missions of this 
kind were “usually only a source of annoy- 
ance to the CCS” and could accomplish 
“little or nothing” in their dealings with 
the MAB, and that recommendations from 
his headquarters would be required in 
any case. He suggested, however, that 
the mission be allowed to proceed as 



“it might be a good thing for these people 
to realize at first hand the complications 
involved in supplying a world conflict.” 13 
The JCS having approved the proposal, the 
mission, headed by Maj. Gen. Emile 
Bethouart, departed from Algiers on 20 De- 
cember. Its function, as defined by the 
French Commander in Chief, was to nego- 
tiate and expedite the delivery of materiel 
on the basis of the requirements set up by 
the French High Command and within the 
framework of agreements to be concluded 
with the U.S. Government. 14 Temporarily 
assigned to the mission was Jacques 
Lemaigre-Dubreuil, then chief of the Re- 
search Section of General Giraud’s head- 
quarters, whose duty was to obtain the 
production and shipping priorities neces- 
sary for the speedy delivery of materiel 
to the French forces and, incidentally, 
to act as the French commander’s civilian 
representative in the United States. Both 
General Bethouart and Mr. Lemaigre- 
Dubreuil were stanch friends of the United 
States. Members of the North African 
“dissidence” of long standing, they had, a 
month earlier, distinguished themselves in 
their valiant attempt to prevent opposition 
to the American landings. 

The mission arrived in Washington on 
24 December. 15 Throughout the war, it 
formed the principal link between the 
French High Command and the War 
Department. Liaison, however, remained 
almost its sole function as General Eisen- 
hower had foreseen. The entire responsi- 
bility for initiating and implementing the 
rearmament programs subsequently estab- 

11 Msg 1812, Eisenhower to Marshall, 12 Dec 42, 
ABC 334.8 (12-4-42). 

“ Memo, Giraud for Bethouart, 10 Dec 42, in 
same file. 

15 AFHQ 0100/4 SACS Red Sec, Bethouart, 
Nov 42— J an 43. 
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lished by decision of the CCS rested with 
the Allied Commander in Chief in the 
theater of operations. 16 

Emergency Provision of Equipment 

On 20 November the CCS approved the 
recommendation submitted two days before 
by General Eisenhower, and directed the 
MAB to assign the equipment. They 
stipulated that the United Kingdom would 
furnish the 8,000 rifles (from the stock of 
Enfields sold to the British by the United 
States after Dunkerque), in spite of some 
objection on the part of the British Chiefs 
of Staff since the transfer of these weapons 
to the French was to be effected at the 
expense of the Home Guard. In the eyes 
of the CCS, approval of this first request 
from the Allied Commander in Chief for 
the re-equipping of the French was given 
as an emergency measure. At the sugges- 
tion of the British members of the commit- 
tee, they agreed that all further similar 
requests from him would be referred to 
the MAB for action. 17 On 22 November 
the MAB assigned the equipment. In a 
sense this action marked the real start of 
the International Division’s responsibility 
for French rearmament, a responsibility 
which it was to carry through to the end of 
the war. 

Some equipment had been assigned, but 
no date was yet set for its shipment. On 
12 December General Eisenhower, in a 

16 In September 1943, General Giraud’s mission 
and General de Gaulle’s Free French Military Mis- 
sion (established in Washington in 1941), until 
then two separate agencies, merged into one single 
organization under the native of French Military 
Mission in the United States. OPD 336 France, 
Sec III. 

11 Min, CCS 49th Mtg, 20 Nov 42 ; Msg R-3415, 
AGWAR to USFOR, 21 Nov 42, JRC Cable Log. 




GENERAL GEORGE C. MAR- 
SHALL, Chief of Staff, U.S. Army. 



personal message to General Marshall, 
stressed the urgency of sending this equip- 
ment. He pointed out that the French 
had no antitank weapons at all, and that he 
could do little to help them because of his 
own pressing needs. “If we had available 
at once antitank and light antiaircraft 
weapons for just one French regiment, it 
would have a tremendous moral and ma- 
terial advantage. It would even help if I 
could inform Giraud that the equipment 
for several AT and AA battalions, with 
some motor transport, was being shipped 
immediately.” 18 

By then General Giraud had already 
placed at the disposal of the Allied Com- 
mander in Chief for the battle of Tunisia a 



18 Msg 1825, Eisenhower to Marshall, 12 Dec 
42, JRC Cable Log. 
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substantial task force commanded by Gen- 
eral Juin. This force, then numbering ap- 
proximately 7,000 men, would increase to 
40,000 combat troops within the coming 
months. For the moment, the units were 
unable, because of their still meager and 
for the most part obsolete materiel, to take 
offensive action against an enemy equipped 
with tanks and all the modem weapons of 
war. It was clear that they could be used 
only as a holding force until either adequate 
equipment or Allied reinforcements ar- 
rived. 19 Even if they were to hold their 
present positions, it was urgent that they be 
issued weapons without delay. Pending 
the arrival of the equipment ordered from 
the United States, Eisenhower turned to 
the theater for help. 

On 13 December he authorized the Com- 
manding General, Eastern Task Force, to 
provide French units engaged in combat 
under his command with such equipment, 
supplies, and materiel as they needed to 
conduct operations current or imminent. 
The supply of this equipment was to be on 
temporary loan without prejudice to any 
arrangements likely to be concluded with 
French authorities for the permanent re- 
equipment of their forces. A few days later 
the Allied Commander in Chief also ap- 
pealed to the Commanding General, W est- 
ern Task Force, with a request to send any 
surplus equipment such as automatic rifles, 
rifles, submachine guns, and light machine 
guns for loan to French units in Tunisia. 20 

Cognizant of the fact that technical in- 
struction on the proper use of materiel was 
as important as the issue of the equipment it- 

18 For detailed information on the part played by 
the French in Tunisia, see Howe, Northwest Africa. 

211 Dir, Eisenhower to CG Eastern Task Force, 
13 Dec 42, AFHQ AG 400/042-C; Msg 2481, 
CinC to CG Western Task Force, 19 Dec 42, 
AFHQ 0100/1 2C G-3 Div Ops Fr Rearmt. 



self, Eisenhower took a number of measures 
in this connection. He requested U.S. 
Fifth Army then stationed in French Mo- 
rocco to assist in organizing, equipping, and 
training French forces located within its 
zone. Simultaneously, he directed AFHQ 
to ensure that “all possible assistance” be 
given by American troops to the French 
African forces in their training with Ameri- 
can arms and equipment. Pursuant to 
these instructions, the various responsible 
commands and agencies in the theater pro- 
ceeded to establish technical training pro- 
grams and arranged to get them under way 
without delay. 21 

Finally, pending definite arrangements 
on the provision of lcnd-lease supplies and 
equipment to the French, the Allied Com- 
mander in Chief prescribed the manner in 
which items currently being issued to them 
on an emergency basis were to be transferred 
and accounted for. 22 

By the third week of December, no word 
had yet been received from Washington 
regarding the equipment requested on 18 
November. As the situation in Tunisia was 
growing critical, Eisenhower appealed di- 
rectly to the CCS for a decision that would 
enable him to tell General Giraud precisely 
how much equipment was being sent and 
when it would arrive. The CCS promptly 
replied, on 24 December, that the promised 
rifles would be shipped from the United 
Kingdom within forty-eight hours, and the 
antitank and antiaircraft guns as well as 
2,000 grenade launchers from the United 
States on 6 January. Only a shortage of 

21 Ltr, CinC to CG Fifth Army, 30 Dec 42, 
quoted in Fifth Armv History, I, 2, DRB AGO; 
Ltr AG 353/082 C-M, AFHQ, 31 Dec 42, AFHQ 
0100/1 2C G-3 Div Ops Fr Rearmt, Vol. II (3); 
see pp.| 230 ff|, below. 

22 AFHQ Cir 5, 10 Jan 43, JRC. 400.2/001 Admin 
of Sup — Gen. 
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shipping, they pointed out, prevented the 
inclusion of more materiel for the French in 
the 6 January convoy. Some 3,400 addi- 
tional weapons including machine guns, 
mortars, and howitzers were available from 
the United Kingdom and the United States 
if required. They warned, however, that 
these weapons, if shipped, would take the 
cargo space allotted to organizational equip- 
ment for Anglo-American forces in North 
Africa. They asked the Allied Commander 
in Chief to make specific recommendations 
as to the amounts and types of armament 
required for the French. 23 

Reviewing the French operational situa- 
tion as it stood at the close of the year 1942, 
Eisenhower urged the U.S. Joint Chiefs of 
Staff to give constant consideration to the 
question of equipping and maintaining the 
French forces engaged in Tunisia as it had 
“a strong influence on morale.” Their most 
immediate need, he explained, was for light 
antiaircraft and antitank equipment. Since 
these items were not bulky, he recommended 
that they be shipped to the full extent of 
space available. A few days later, General 
Eisenhower appealed once again directly to 
the CCS. “If we can provide General 
Giraud with only a few tanks and some 
additional AA and AT equipment, he may 
be able to help us when the more critical 
phase of the battle arrives. It must be clear 
to all that the enthusiastic and effective co- 
operation of the French forces is a vital 
factor in all our calculations.” Having 
cabled anew for emergency deliveries of 
clothing, tentage, and other materiel, he 
felt he had done everything in his power to 
assist the French. In his judgment, the 

23 Msg 2392, Eisenhower to CCS, 18 Dec 42, 
ABC (11-11-42), Sec 1 ; Msg, CCS to Eisenhower, 
24 Dec 42, FAN 47; Memo, Maj Gen Thomas T. 
Handy for Marshall, 26 Dec 42, OPD 400 France, 
Sec I 



problem of their re-equipping was definitely 
one for the governments of the United States 
and the United Kingdom to solve. 24 

So far, only a small amount of materiel, 
largely from U.S. sources in the theater, 
had been or was in process of being trans- 
ferred to the French, It consisted of equip- 
ment for approximately one light tank com- 
pany, two tank destroyer companies, and 
three to four antiaircraft batteries. 25 A 
number of miscellaneous weapons also had 
been turned over directly by U.S. com- 
manders in Tunisia to their French neigh- 
bors in the field. 

General Giraud Eyes the Larger Program 

While pleading for more weapons for 
his hard-pressed troops in Tunisia, General 
Giraud was giving increased attention to 
the larger armament objective, the rehabili- 
tation of all his forces. By mid-December 
members of. his staff had prepared a revised 
and more detailed version of the Mast Plan, 
based on their latest estimates of French 
capabilities. They submitted it first to 
AFHQ where it was subjected to the scru- 
tiny of the Joint Rearmament Committee. 
Later, General Bethouart handed another 
copy of it to War Department officials. 2 ' 
The new program was slightly larger than 
the Mast Plan, the proposed number of 
divisions being raised from ten to eleven. 
Briefly it called for the delivery, in order of 
priority, of; 

21 Msg 3664, Eisenhower to Marshall, 31 Dec 42, 
AFHQ 0100/12C G-3 Div Ops Fr Equip; Msg 
4141, Eisenhower to CCS, 4 Jan 43, NAF 84; 
AFHQ Commander-in-Chief’s Dispatch, The North 
African Campaign: 1942—1943, pp. 29—30, copy in 
OCMH. 

35 Memo, ACofS G-3 for Gen Clark, 21 Dec 42, 
AFHQ 0100/1 2C G-3 Div Ops. 

2 " Ltr, Brig Gen Roger Leyer to AFHQ, 30 
EMG/IM/S, 14 Dec 42, and Memo, Bethouart for 
WD, 26 Dec 42, JRC Misc Doc, Item 5-a, Tab P. 
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a. The materiel necessary to maintain 
the normal life of the North African forces, 
such as medical supplies, railway equip- 
ment, coal, gasoline, motor transport, and 
the like. 

b. The entire equipment for one army 
headquarters, two infantry corps headquar- 
ters, one armored corps headquarters, eight 
infantry divisions, three armored divisions, 
and miscellaneous tank destroyer, antiair- 
craft, and air units. 

c. The materiel for the service units and 
depots required for the support of the above 
forces. 

As the Mast Plan still had not been acted 
upon by the CCS, General Marshall trans- 
mitted the new French proposal to ASF for 
examination and again asked General 
Eisenhower for comment. The Allied 
Commander in Chief replied that the com- 
position of the forces as indicated in the 
revised program was agreeable to him. 
However, since activation, equipping, and 
training had to be governed by a long-term 
policy and be influenced by United Nations 
strategy, he felt that the last word was not 
with him but with the CCS. As for the 
suggested sequence of shipments, he 
pointed out that the phasing of any ap- 
proved program would be affected by 
changes likely to occur in the military situa- 
tion in North Africa. With regard to the 
rehabilitation of the North African Air 
Forces as proposed by the French, Eisen- 
hower, after summing up the action already 
taken in the theater, offered the following 
comment: The French, he explained, 

were reported to have sufficient personnel 
for eight hundred aircraft of various types; 
it was important for him to know if and 
when he could expect this number of air- 
craft; in the meantime he was considering 
sending selected French student pilots, 



bombardiers, gunners, and radio operators 
to training schools in the United States. 27 

The Deadlock Over a Firm Plan 

The six-week debate on French rearma- 
ment at the end of 1942 had produced no 
decisions, but it had served to define the 
points of view of the various parties con- 
cerned. The French, now definitely in 
the fight, were impatient to receive modern 
weapons of war. To them speed was the 
essential factor. As General Bethouart 
pointed out on 7 January, in the course of a 
meeting of Allied military representatives in 
Washington, equipment must be furnished 
to French troops rapidly so as to avoid their 
“complete paralysis” and to prevent a “seri- 
ous blow to morale.” 28 The Allied Com- 
mander in Chief, while fully convinced of 
the French desire to fight and ready to pro- 
vide all possible material assistance, con- 
sidered French rearmament in relation to 
his over-all requirements. These, in turn, 
were conditioned by the amount of shipping 
allocated to his theater and more particu- 
larly by the current and probable opera- 
tional developments. For the moment, the 
failure of the Allied drive on Tunis and the 
rapid westward movement of the German 
forces had created an urgent need for the 
earliest possible presence in southern Tunisia 
of a strong Allied force. In General Eisen- 

21 Msg 3664, Eisenhower to Marshall, 31 Dec 42, 
AFHQ 01 00/1 2C G-3 Div Ops Fr Equip; Msg 
3503, Eisenhower to Arnold, 29 Dec 42, JRC Cable 
Log. The North African Air Forces is discussed 
in Ch. XII, below. 

28 Min, MRP 6th Mtg, 7 Jan 43, CCS 334, Mili- 
tary Representatives of Associated Pacific Powers 
(5-26-42). This was the first meeting to which 
France was invited to send representatives. (The 
name of the committee was subsequently changed 
to Military Representatives of Associated Powers.) 
The last meeting of the committee was held on 18 
June 1943. 
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hower’s judgment, therefore, the initiation, 
at this juncture, of a full-scale, long-range 
rearmament program was untimely. This 
point was made clear in a message addressed 
to General Marshall on 3 1 December. Ex- 
cluding the needs of F rench troops engaged 
in combat which “must receive constant 
consideration,” he set forth the shipping 
priorities for his requirements as follows: 
( 1 ) the logistical build-up, still incomplete, 
of the Anglo-American forces under his 
command; (2) the rehabilitation of the 
North African civil economy so as to prevent 
unfavorable repercussions on the political 
and military situation. 29 

War Department officials, on the other 
hand, were weighing French rearmament 
in relation to world-wide logistical commit- 
ments and in the light of its probable impact 
on the U.S. war effort. Yet their conclu- 
sions regarding the practicability of a large- 
scale French rearmament program were 
almost identical, for reasons quite apart, 
with those of the Allied Commander in 
Chief. The report which the Logistics 
Division of Army Service Forces issued on 
9 January on the implications of Bethouart’s 
proposal pointed out that American produc- 
tion would probably make it possible to 
equip the 272,000 troops required under the 
French program, and to equip and maintain 
the U.S. troops already overseas or planned 
for shipment abroad in 1943. However, 
equipping the French would interfere seri- 
ously with equipping units in the United 
States. Furthermore, the shipping neces- 
sary to float equipment for the French had 
to be provided principally by the United 
States. This would defer the shipment of 
approximately 250,000 to 270,000 Ameri- 
can troops to the Mediterranean theater in 

!9 Msg 3664, Eisenhower to Marshall, 31 Dec 42, 
AFHQ 0100/12C G-3 Div Ops Fr Equip. 



1943 and interfere considerably with the 
equipping and maintaining of U.S. troops 
already in the theater, unless convoy restric- 
tions were relaxed and port capacities aug- 
mented. In the light of these considera- 
tions, the report recommended, in part, that 
the equipping of American troops in North 
Africa take priority over that of the French; 
that only those French troops be activated 
and equipped which could be utilized in 
Allied operations; and that their initial 
equipping be restricted to the minimum re- 
quired for their maintenance and training. 30 

To the CCS, finally, French rearmament 
was a matter to be viewed in relation to its 
likely effect on global strategy. A program 
of the size proposed by General Bethouart 
was bound to cut across the lines of Anglo- 
American logistical plans. The question, 
to the CCS, boiled down to this: would the 
commitment, if accepted, be feasible in view 
of the world-wide shipping situation? If 
so, what would its strategic advantage be? 

Shipping, then, and not production — ex- 
cept in the case of some critical items of 
equipment- — would be the main factor to be 
considered in drawing up any large-scale 
French rearmament program. This was 
made unmistakably clear to General 
Bethouart and Mr. Lemaigre-Dubreuil 
when, on 10 January, they called on As- 
sistant Secretary of War John J. McCloy, 
himself a stanch proponent of French re- 
armament. “Every American,” Mr. Mc- 
Cloy declared, was “anxious that there 
should be a strong French Army in North 
Africa.” But it was well not to lose sight 
of the enormous difficulties involved. As 
an illustration he pointed out that to float 
the equipment necessary for eleven divisions, 
exclusive of all other materiel listed in the 



M Rpt, Logistics Div SOS, 9 Jan 43, ASF Planning 
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Bethouart program, would require 325 
cargo vessels. These, quite simply, were not 
available. 31 

Increasingly alarmed over the severe 
losses incurred by his ill-equipped forces in 
Tunisia, General Giraud was prone to brush 
aside the unfavorable logistics of the situ- 
ation facing the Allied Commander in 
Chief. In an effort to dispel /his apparent 
misconception of the facts, Maj. Gen. Wal- 
ter Bedell Smith, Chief of Staff, AFHQ, 
accompanied by the British and American 
political representatives in the theater, 
called on him on 12 January. General 
Smith described the “extraordinary efforts” 
made by the Allies to overcome the many ob- 
stacles hampering the delivery of arma- 
ment. He referred to the inadequacy of 
port and railroad facilities, the limitations 
of shipping and other obstacles. General 
Giraud then countered that all available 
French merchant shipping was being 
turned over to the Allied shipping pool. 
Some of it, he insisted, ought to be used to 
transport equipment for his forces. 32 

The next day, 13 January, Mr. Lemai- 
gre-Dubreuil was leaving Washington for 
Algiers, his mission completed. In the 
course of his talks with State Department 
officials, he had stressed the political as- 
pect of French rearmament. General 
Giraud, he had pointed out, was primarily 
concerned with bringing Frenchmen back 

31 Min, Conf McCloy with Bethouart and 
Lemaigre-Dubreuil, 10 Jan 43, JRC Misc Doc, 
Item 5-a. 

32 Msg 3585, Eisenhower (from Murphy) to 
CCS, 13 Jan 43, NAF 100. 



into active participation in the war. To 
succeed, he was dependent on the fulfill- 
ment of a number of conditions, moral as 
well as material. Among the latter was the 
speedy issue of U.S. equipment to his troops. 
At a time when General Giraud and Gen- 
eral de Gaulle were discussing the unifi- 
cation of their forces, it was imperative that 
Giraud’s hand be strengthened by all pos- 
sible means. In Mr. Lemaigre-Dubreuil’s 
opinion, only then could the French Com- 
mander in Chief pursue the war with max- 
imum efficiency, dispel French anxiety, and 
establish himself as the leader of French 
military resistance. 33 

That General Giraud was fully confident 
of the intent and ability of the United States 
to re-equip his forces cannot be doubted. 
Answering a New Year’s message from 
President Roosevelt, he declared: 

The responsibility which I assume is made 
much lighter by the military support brought 
by the United States and the Allied Nations 
and by the promise of help which you were 
kind enough to send me. Thanks to Amer- 
ican materiel, the restored French Army will 
be able to resume at the side of the United 
Nations a strong and effective action for the 
liberation of France and of Europe, and for 
the achievement of a just peace . 84 

Still, by mid-January, approximately ten 
weeks after the Allied landings, no decision 
was yet in sight on “the subject closest to 
Giraud’s heart. 35 

33 Msg 1049, Marshall to Eisenhower (State Dept 
for Murphy), 13 Jan 43, JRC Cable Log. 

“Msg 3731, AFHQ to AGWAR (Giraud for 
President), 1 Jan 43, AFHQ AG Sec 336.91. 

35 Msg 3585 cited n. 32. 




CHAPTER II 



The Anfa Agreement 



Franco-A nglo-American Conversations 

The question of French rearmament, 
both immediate and long range, drew con- 
siderable attention from the Combined 
Chiefs of Staff when, having shifted the 
scene of their next deliberations from W ash- 
ington to French Morocco, they assembled 
for the sessions of the Casablanca Confer- 
ence. Presiding over the conference held 
at Anfa, a suburb of Casablanca, from 14 to 
26 January^ 1943, were President Roosevelt 
and Prime Minister Churchill. Both Gen- 
erals Giraud and de Gaulle were expected 
to attend. In inviting them, the President 
and the Prime Minister had intended to 
bring them together in the hope that they 
would conclude an agreement on the unifi- 
cation of their forces. General Giraud 
reached Anfa on 17 January and immedi- 
ately began a series of consultations with 
the President, the Prime Minister, General 
Marshall, Lt. Gen. Brehon B. Somervell, 
Commanding General, Army Service 
Forces, and others. The head of the Free 
French at first declined to come to the 
meeting. This rebuff angered Churchill, 
who had given strong backing to the Gaul- 
list group, and prompted both him and the 
President to question “whether or not 
de Gaulle was a leader who merited their 
support.” 1 The general finally relented 
and, on 22 January, toward the end of the 

'Min, Anfa 2d Mtg, 18 Jan 43, Casablanca 
Conf. (See [Bibliographical Note.)| 



conference, left London for Anfa where he 
met briefly with Allied officials and with 
General Giraud. 

At their first meeting, held on 15 January, 
the CCS heard General Eisenhower himself 
stress the urgency of providing immediate 
assistance to the North African units en- 
gaged in Tunisia. Called upon to report on 
the latest developments in the campaign 
there, the Allied Commander in Chief em- 
phasized that a serious situation would de- 
velop if the French were unable, for lack of 
equipment, to stand firmly on the line they 
now held between the British in the north 
and the Americans in the south. 2 

To the CCS the two issues of immediate 
and long-range assistance to the French 
could not be separated. In their judgment, 
the question was simply this: how much 
rearmament and how soon? To answer, 
they had first to determine what use they 
intended to make of the North African 
forces, and this, in turn, depended on how 
much they were prepared to trust these 
forces. British and Americans were in 
sharp disagreement over this particular 
point. The British seemed hesitant to rely 
on an army which until recent weeks had 
remained obstinately loyal to Marshal 
Petain’s government, in their eyes a de- 
featist, even pro-German, regime. The 
Americans, although they had cause to be 
resentful after the costly resistance put up by 

3 Min, CCS 57th Mtg, 15 Jan 43, Casablanca 
Conf. 
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that same army in November 1942, never- 
theless were willing to forget the distasteful 
episode and accept the pledges of the new 
ally at their face value. The U.S. Joint 
Chiefs of Staff had discussed this matter of 
trust in the North African forces. Admiral 
Ernest J. King had urged his colleagues to 
“insist” on making the “maximum use” of 
these forces by giving them appropriate 
tasks and relying on them to carry through 
their assignments. He realized that there 
would be “some British opposition,” and he 
considered it essential to convince the British 
Chiefs of Staff of the “necessity of trusting 
the French fully.” 3 

Two subsequent CCS meetings under- 
lined the reluctance of the British to place 
full confidence in the North African forces 
and as a result their disinclination to con- 
sider more than a limited rearmament. On 
16 January, General Marshall, speaking for 
the JCS, voiced the belief that the French 
could be used effectively and economically. 
He proposed therefore that selected divi- 
sions be re-equipped as soon as practicable. 
Field Marshal Sir Alan F. Brooke, Chief of 
the Imperial General Staff, agreed on maxi- 
mum employment of the North African 
forces, but regarded their usefulness as con- 
fined largely to “garrison work.” The pos- 
sibility of wider employment, he thought, 
would depend greatly on whether a satis- 
factory government could be established in 
North Africa, for good leadership was re- 
quired to “rekindle in the French the desire 
to fight.” 4 

At the next CCS meeting, held two days 
later and attended by the President and the 
Prime Minister, Roosevelt urged that every 

3 Min, JCS 50th Mtg, 13 Jan 43, Casablanca 
Conf. F or a list o f the British and U.S. Chiefs of 
Staff, see lpage 1 01 above. 

4 Min, CCS 58th Mtg, 16 Jan 43, Casablanca 

Conf. 



effort be made to provide equipment for 
the army of 250,000 men which General 
Giraud expected to raise. Field Marshal 
Brooke then observed that the British forces 
in North Africa had offered to transfer to 
the French some used tanks once they them- 
selves had received their new American ve- 
hicles. The proposal elicited from General 
Marshall the remark that the North African 
units must be given “the best equipment 
obtainable.” This, he continued, he pro- 
posed to provide out of U.S. resources sub- 
ject to shipping limitations. If the Allies 
intended to equip the French, he pointed 
out, they must make “good units” of them. 5 

Apparently concerned over the diver- 
gence between the British and American 
attitudes toward General Giraud’s forces, 
Admiral King brought up the subject at a 
meeting of the JCS on 19 January. He 
again urged his colleagues to place full 
confidence in these forces and to equip them 
as rapidly as possible. General Marshall 
agreed, saying that he thought it “imprac- 
ticable to go halfway with the French.” 
They must be trusted “either completely or 
not at all.” Personally, he had “every 
reason” to believe that certain divisions, 
when equipped, would be excellent. He 
felt that the objections to placing full confi- 
dence in the North African forces were 
based on technical matters rather than on 
anything else. True, he foresaw difficulties 
as to control or command, but he was cer- 
tain that such difficulties could be overcome 
as they arose. 6 

Later that same morning, the CCS heard 
General Marshall declare that he was in 
favor of proceeding with a definite rearma- 

’ Min, Anfa 2d Mtg, 18 Jan 43, Casablanca 
Conf. 
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ment program for the North African forces. 
Such an undertaking would of course imply 
acceptance by the French of Allied organi- 
zation and training methods and would 
inevitably delay the progress of equipping 
U.S. forces. He considered, however, that 
the undertaking should be carried out 
“wholeheartedly.” He was prepared, sub- 
ject to General Eisenhower’s views, to mod- 
ify the American logistical program in order 
to equip French forces up to a strength of 
250,000 men. The necessary materiel 
would be provided at the expense of U.S. 
units forming in America. He proposed to 
ship it to North Africa in French bottoms. 
General Somervell disclosed that General 
Giraud had agreed to turn over to the Allied 
shipping pool 160,000 tons of shipping of 
which he expected about 75,000 tons 
to be earmarked for transportation of 
equipment to his forces. Somervell esti- 
mated that this would make it possible to 
equip approximately one division per 
month. 7 

The most important debate on French 
rearmament took place on the afternoon 
of the same day. Appearing before the 
CCS at their invitation, General Giraud 
outlined his plans for the rehabilitation of 
his forces. He explained that with the 
cadres then at his disposal he could form 
an army of thirteen divisions, including 
three armored and ten motorized infantry 
divisions. In addition, he wished to raise 
as “an indispensable accompaniment to a 
modern army,” an air force consisting of 
50 fighter squadrons, 30 light bomber 
squadrons, and a number of transport 
squadrons — with a total of 1 ,000 airplanes. 
He was fully aware, he admitted, of the 

7 Min, CCS 61st Mtg, 19 Jan 43, Casablanca 
Conf. 



serious difficulties that his program would 
involve, considering the shortage of ship- 
ping and the needs of other United Nations 
forces. He felt confident, however, that 
the French Army, if properly equipped, 
could make a great contribution to the 
European campaign. 

Speaking for the U.S. Army, General 
Marshall asserted that he had undertaken 
to determine how quickly modern equip- 
ment could be provided for the North 
African forces. He then proceeded to out- 
line the steps already taken in this connec- 
tion by various American authorities. 
Admiral King had begun discussions with 
French naval officers on the shipping ques- 
tion. General Arnold had conferred with 
French aviation personnel on the provision 
of air force equipment. General Somervell 
had examined with General Giraud the 
problem of delivery of materiel. Two 
points still remained to be taken up with 
the French Commander in Chief, namely, 
the desired priority of items and the pro- 
cedure for equipping his units. General 
Marshall then emphasized that it was to 
the interest of the United States to bring 
the North African forces to a high state of 
efficiency. It was “not a question of 
whether to equip the French Army, but 
rather of how to do it.” Transport, he 
pointed out in conclusion, and not avail- 
ability of equipment was the limiting 
factor. 

Whether they were impressed by the de- 
termination evident in General Giraud’s 
statements or reluctant to appear unfriendly 
to the French in his presence, the British 
members of the CCS expressed great sym- 
pathy for his aims. While they made no 
specific commitments, at least they raised no 
objection to the principle of rearmament. 
Speaking for the British Chiefs of Staff, 
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Field Marshal Brooke assured the conferees 
that he fully realized the important part 
which General Giraud’s forces w r ould play 
in bringing the war to a successful end. 
The British, he asserted, w r ould do what 
they could within the more limited resources 
at their disposal to provide modern equip- 
ment. Admiral Sir Dudley Pound then 
declared that, in view of the growing 
U-boat menace, the help of the French 
naval forces would be most welcome. As 
for the French air forces, Air Chief Marshal 
Sir Charles Portal expressed the hope that 
they would be equipped as soon as possible 
to fight once more alongside the Allies. He 
too felt sure that, within the limits of British 
resources already considerably strained, the 
United Kingdom would do everything pos- 
sible to hasten the day of this collaboration. 
Field Marshal Sir John Dill closed the dis- 
cussion by declaring that it was “a matter 
of great pleasure” to have General Giraud 
back to lead France to victory. 8 

By this time, the Americans had made un- 
mistakably clear their stand on the rearma- 
ment issue. Confident of the ability of the 
North African forces to put up a good fight, 
they were determined to see these forces 
used to the maximum and, to this end, 
rearmed fully and speedily. Eager to trans- 
late this determination into action, General 
Marshall, on 23 January, proposed that the 
JCS set forth a policy with respect to the 
contemplated employment of the North 
African forces, and the scale of equipment 
to be provided. 9 

8 Min, CCS 62d Mtg, 19 Jan 43, Casablanca 
Conf. Field Marshal Dill was head of the British 
Joint Staff Mission and senior British member of 
the CCS organization. He took part in the CCS 
meetings as a representative of the Minister of 
Defence (Mr. Churchill). 

9 Memo, CofS for JCS, 23 Jan 43, JCS 206. 



President Roosevelt and General Giraud 
Negotiate an Agreement 

The issue was settled on 24 January 
when the President, having taken the mat- 
ter in his own hands, reached an agreement 
with. General Giraud which, in principle 
at least, committed the United States to a 
program of rearmament. This unexpected 
action on his part was the culmination of 
exchanges of views between himself and 
the French Commander in Chief regarding 
the French situation in general and the 
rearmament question in particular. 10 These 
informal meetings had proceeded in an at- 
mosphere of mutual confidence. Appar- 
ently disregarding the adverse criticism of 
General Giraud’s ability as an administra- 
tor which had just reached him, 11 the 
President had shown keen understanding of 
the many difficult problems then facing the 
French Commander in Chief and expressed 
great interest in his plans for the reorganiza- 
tion and rearmament of the African forces. 
On the basis of these and other discussions, 
and in line with his statements before the 
CCS, General Giraud had prepared a mem- 

19 President Roosevelt and General Giraud ap- 
pear to have met three times during the Casablanca 
Conference. The first meeting was on 17 Jan- 
uary, 1630-1730 hours, and was attended by Cap- 
tain Beaufre, then Giraud’s military aide. After 
this meeting, General Giraud had a short inter- 
view with the British Prime Minister. The second 
meeting, on 19 January, about 1200 hours, was 
attended by Harry L. Hopkins, Mr. Murphy, Lt. 
Col. Elliott Roosevelt, Capt. John L. McCrea 
(USN), and Captain Beaufre. The third, on 24 
January, appears to have been a brief one with 
no other participants present, before the meeting 
at which Churchill and de Gaulle were also present. 
It is to be noted that the Prime Minister did not 
take part in these Giraud-Roosevelt meetings. In- 
terv with Col Beaufre, Sep 50; Robert E. Sher- 
wood, Roosevelt and Hopkins: An Intimate History 
(New York: Harper & Brothers, 1948), Ch. 

XXVII 

11 Sherwood, Roosevelt and Hopkins, Ch. XXVII. 
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MEETING AT CASABLANCA, 24 JANUARY 1943. From left: General Henri 
Guaud, President Franklin D. Roosevelt, General Charles de Gaulle, and Prime Minister 
Winston Churchill. 



orandum embodying the substance of his 
several conversations and submitted it for 
the President’s concurrence. 12 The Presi- 



12 Title of the memorandum : Resume of the 
Agreements in Principle Resulting From the Con- 
versations at Anfa. Complete text in English and 
in French in OPD Exec 1, Item 13. 

The exact time at which General Giraud sub- 
mitted this memorandum has yet to be determined. 
At any rate, this was one of two memorandums 
submitted by the general to the President and 
approved by the latter in the course of their meet- 
ing of 24 January. Both later became known as 
the Anfa Agreements. The second memorandum, 
the text of which had been prepared by Mr. Le- 
maigre-Dubreuil, was a resume and a synthesis of 



dent, on 24 January, recorded his approval 
on the margin of the memorandum. 

The part of the memorandum pertaining 
to rearmament, together with the Presi- 

the conversations just ended in Washington be- 
tween the French representative and the Depart- 
ment of State regarding the political relationship 
between General Giraud and the Anglo-American 
authorities subsequent to the Allied intervention in 
North Africa. In effect it officially sanctioned the 
Murphy-Giraud agreements of 2 November and 
officially recognized General Giraud as the sole 
military “trustee” of French interests. 

Copies in English of both memorandums were 
sent to General Giraud on 24 January and to 
General Eisenhower on 28 January. 
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dent’s marginal comments, was known 
thereafter as the Anfa Plan. 13 It read as 
follows : 

It has been agreed between the President 
of the United States and General Giraud 
that the French forces will receive, by priority, 
the equipment which is indispensable to them 
and that this shall be made up of the most 
modern materiel. 

In subsequent talks with General Marshall 
and General Somervell, it was agreed that the 
delivery would amount to materiel for three 
armored divisions and eight motorized divi- 
sions as well as for a first-line air force con- 
sisting ol five hundred fighters, three hundred 
bombers and two hundred transport planes, 
and that of this equipment, there would be 
delivered in the weeks to come four hundred 
trucks and the equipment for two armored 
regiments, three reconnaissance battalions, 
three battalions of tank destroyers and three 
motorized divisions, and such of the aviation 
equipment as can come by air. 

In regard to transport, it has been agreed 
with General Somervell that the resupplying 
of French Africa would be assured by the 
monthly allocation of 65,000 tons (50,000 
tons of wheat, 12.000 tons of sugar, and 3,000 
tons of fabrics) and that the shipment of the 
materiel would be effected before next sum- 
mer. France would furnish to the interallied 
pool 165,000 tons of shipping and the allies 
would furnish the remainder necessary for 
the delivery to be completed within the agreed 
time. The aviation materiel [coal and fuel 
excepted J would be sent, as far as possible, bv 
air. 1 - 1 

” The rest of the memorandum dealt with minor 
financial and political problems. 

11 The phrase “coal and fuel excepted” was omit- 
ted in the official English translation. Incidentally, 
this version (as distinguished from the one, correct 
in all respects, prepared by General Bethouart’s 
staff) contained at least two errors in translation: 
“etofTes” (fabrics) was incorrectly rendered as 
“materiel,” and the words “le transport du ma- 
teriel” (the shipment of the materiel) was im- 
properly translated as “the shipment of this 
material,” thereby giving the erroneous impression 
that only the shipment of civilian supplies (wheat, 
sugar and the like) would be effected before the 
summer. 



Basically the Anfa Plan did not differ 
greatly from the pre-ToRC.H Mast Plan 
which called for ten divisions. It was some- 
what less ambitious than the thirteen-divi- 
sion program outlined by General Giraud 
himself in the course of his appearance be- 
fore the CCS.” In practice, it was a re- 
statement of the eleven-division program 
submitted by General Bethouart to the War 
Department on 26 December, except that 
the air portion of the new plan was sub- 
stantially larger. 

Well might General Giraud rejoice. 
After weeks of anxious waiting, he had at 
last a definite promise of American assist- 
ance. The Chief Executive of the United 
States Government himself had sanctioned 
the principle of French rearmament and 
had agreed to a target of eleven divisions 
plus a substantial air force. Greatly en- 
couraged by the turn of events, the French 
Commander in Chief returned to Algiers 
eager to expedite the reorganization of his 
forces in anticipation of the delivery of the 
much-needed materiel. 

Clarification of the Agreement 

The ink was hardly dry on the Anfa Plan 
when its far-reaching implications became 
the subject of considerable speculation. 
Some commitment had clearly been made 
by the President, but precisely what? 
Moreover, how would the British, who had 
so conspicuously not been consulted, react? 
There was no evidence that the Prime 
Minister, w r ho had not been invited to 
attend the Roosevelt-Giraud conversations, 
had even discussed the rearmament prob- 
lem with the President. When on 5 Feb- 

ls It is most likely that, during his various con- 
sultations at Anfa, the general was made aware 
of the impracticability of a thirteen-division pro- 
gram. 
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ruary, two weeks after the close of the Casa- 
blanca Conference, Mr. Churchill chanced 
to be in Algiers, he did not fail to point out 
to Mr. Murphy this and other political and 
military implications of the Anfa Agree- 
ments. He emphasized in particular that 
General de Gaulle, the then protege of the 
British Government, had been practically 
left out of the new Franco- Anglo- American 
relationship. In an attempt to meet the 
Prime Minister’s objections, Mr. Murphy 
revised the text of the agreements and sub- 
mitted a single memorandum to General 
Giraud. The French Commander in Chief 
endorsed the new document, a copy of 
which was cabled to the Foreign Office, 
and to Washington where the President ap- 
proved it on 22 April. The text of the 
Anfa Plan reappeared as Part II of the 
new memorandum and was worded as 
follows : 

1. On the military plane it has been agreed 
between the President of the United States 
and the British Prime Minister on the one 
hand and General Giraud on the other that 
the French forces will receive equipment 
which is indispensable and with that priority 
which their military situation demands and 
as may be determined by the Combined 
Chiefs of Staff, and this shall be made of the 
most modern materiel. 

2. [Same as in original agreement.] 16 

Although a belated party to the rearma- 



,e Title of the new memo: Memo of the Points 
Agreed Upon at the Casablanca Conference Be- 
tween the President of the U.S. and the British 
Prime Minister on the One Hand, and General 
Giraud on the Other. Text in Crusoe, Vicissitudes 
d’une Victoire (Paris: Les Editions de l’Ame 

Franchise [1946]), p. 147. The copy approved by 
the President: Memo, Brig Gen John R. Deane 
for JCS, 22 Apr 43, OPD 400 France, Sec 1. 

The main difference between the original and 
the new document was that the latter limited the 
trusteeship of General Giraud to the territories of 
North and West Africa, thus leaving General de 
Gaulle in control of other areas, pending an ulti- 
mate fusion of the two administrations. 



ment agreement, the British at any rate 
were now fully informed as to the scope of 
the commitment. 

Another serious question arose as soon 
as American officials responsible for imple- 
menting armament programs began exam- 
ining the Anfa Plan in relation to world- 
wide strategy, other armament commit- 
ments, production, and shipping. How 
binding was the agreement just concluded? 
Was it really an agreement “in principle” 
only? If so, emphasis could reasonably be 
placed on the spirit rather than the letter 
of the text, and a rearmament program 
established in the light of, and in proper 
relation with, the many aspects involved. 
Or was it, as the French were already in- 
sisting, a firm commitment to a specific 
program? There was of course the possi- 
bility that the President, although quite 
conversant with the French language, had 
not realized that the words “Oui en prin- 
cipe” as written by him in the margin of 
the original document had a much stronger 
meaning than the less binding translation 
“yes in principle” subsequently used in the 
official English text. 

Ten days after the conclusion of the 
agreement, General Bethouart, at the re- 
quest of the French Commander in Chief, 
called on General Marshall to discuss the 
implementation of the Anfa Plan. The 
conversation, from the outset, elicited con- 
siderable surprise on both sides. General 
Marshall first informed his caller that he 
had not yet been advised by the President 
of any specific agreements with General 
Giraud other than the confirmation of what 
he himself had already assured the French 
Commander in Chief during their conver- 
sations at Anfa, namely, that the United 
States would proceed with the greatest 
speed to equip his troops and that the mat- 
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ter of cargo space, character of equipment 
as to priorities of shipment, and the like 
would be determined later. 17 General 
Marshall then assured General Bethouart 
that he did not contest the principle of 
French rearmament. Generals Eisenhower 
and Clark and Maj. Gen. George S. Patton, 
Jr., whom he had consulted, all agreed that 
North African units could be made effective 
for battle provided they received modern 
equipment. It was a foregone conclusion, 
he continued, that the Americans would 
feel justified in delaying the organization 
of U.S. divisions now on the War Depart- 
ment program in favor of equipping French 
divisions overseas. However, he pointed 
out, there were practical and technical 
aspects of the problem to be taken into con- 
sideration. The rearmament of the French 
would have to be undertaken in the light 
of other similar commitments, as the war 
was being fought on many fronts through- 
out the world. In addition, it was agreed 
that the requirements of materiel for the 
North African Army should be met, both 
in quality and quantity, under the same 
conditions as those of the U.S. Army. 
Hence it was obvious that the provision of 
such materiel must be made according to 
an order of priority to be determined for 
the whole of the United Nations forces. 
Finally, there was shipping to be reckoned 
with. At the present time, he explained, it 
was not possible to determine delivery' dates 
with any exactness. But, since it was con- 
sidered important that at least a part of 
the French forces be re-equipped at once, 

17 General Marshall was absent from Casablanca 
during the last days of the conference and had not 
seen the President since his return to Washington. 
The first knowledge he had of any agreement was 
when General Bethouart handed him, in the course 
of the above interview, a memo on the subject as 
well as a copy of the Anfa Agreements. 



War Department officials were taking steps 
to have materiel ready to fill available 
cargo space. 13 

On 5 February, the Combined Chiefs 
of Staff, meeting in Washington, examined 
the status of the negotiations on French 
rearmament. Lt. Gen. George N. Mac- 
ready inquired, on behalf of the British 
Chiefs of Staff, whether any agreement on 
the matter had been reached at the Casa- 
blanca Conference. General Marshall ex- 
plained that “a favorable view” had been 
taken by Generals Eisenhower, Patton, and 
Clark regarding the “potentialities” of the 
North African forces but that no decision 
had been reached with regard to what 
equipment should be sent. 19 Shipping, he 
pointed out, would be the limiting factor. 
One of the effects of providing equipment 
to the French, concluded General Marshall, 
would be to delay equipping U.S. units. 
The CCS then agreed that they should, as 
soon as possible, give guidance to the 
Munitions Assignments Board with respect 
to French rearmament. 20 

In the theater, officials of Allied Force 
Headquarters also were discussing the im- 
plications of the Anfa Plan. On 6 Feb- 
ruary', pending further instructions from 
Washington, the chief of staff, General 
Smith, issued the following statement: 
“The President’s promises to General Gi- 
raud deal with matters which are beyond 
General Eisenhower’s scope because they 

** Min, Marshall-Bethouart Mtg, 3 Feb 43, JRC 
902/11 Rearmt Plan; Memo, Marshall for McCloy, 
4 Feb f3, OCS A- 45-523 (France). 

” It is most likely that General Marshall, who 
had been apprised only two days before by General 
Bethouart of the Giraud-Roosevelt agreement in 
principle, had not yet talked to the President to 
ascertain the facts regarding that commitment. 

General Macready was a member of the British 
Joint Staff Mission in Washington. 

20 Min, CCS 70th Mtg, 5 Feb 43. 
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involve additional tonnage which has not 
yet been allocated to him. General Giraud 
must deal with these matters with Wash- 
ington through the Bethouart Mission.” 21 
In the opinion of the Allied Commander 
in Chief, therefore, it was clearly up to the 
CCS and the War Department to carry out 
the An fa Plan, and to arrange for the 
necessary additional tonnage. 

General Giraud, meanwhile, on his re- 
turn from Casablanca had publicly pro- 
claimed that he had been promised 
“substantial equipment to arrive by the 
summer.” Subsequently his staff submit- 
ted a request for the immediate shipment 
of the materiel constituting the first part 
of the Anfa Plan. The Joint Rearmament 
Committee was then working on a schedule 
of shipments based on the allocation of 
25,000 tons per convoy which General 
Eisenhower had approved on 26 January as 
being “the maximum tonnage which could 
be spared for French military equipment.” 
The figure, incidentally, represented about 
one sixteenth of the total maximum ton- 
nage per convoy (approximately 400,000 
tons). It was somewhat lower than the 
figure of 30,000-35,000 tons allocated for 
civilian consumer goods as a result of Eisen- 
hower’s decision to place the requirements 
of the North African economy above 
those of the French military. Considering 
that convoys were contemplated at the 
rate of about one per month, the 25,000 
tons thus allocated monthly to French 
military requirements would permit no 
more than a start on the rearmament pro- 
gram before the summer. 22 On 10 Febru- 

21 Memo, DCofS AFHQ for Liaison Sec, 6 Feb 
43, JRC 902/11 Rearmt Plan. 

As an illustration, 25,000 tons (or less than 
three cargo ships) represent no more than the 
vehicles of the three infantry regiments and divi- 
sional artillery of a division. FM-101-10, Staff 



ary General Bethouart informed General 
Giraud that, as now envisaged by the War 
Department, the composition of the next 
shipments under the 25,000-ton allocation 
was to be limited to 400 vehicles and the 
medical and training equipment requested 
on 26 December. He added, however, that 
War Department officials had undertaken 
a study of the “possibility” of equipping a 
first increment consisting of three divisions, 
a few tank battalions, and corresponding 
antitank and antiaircraft units. Delivery 
dates had yet to be determined, as ship- 
ments were dependent on production and 
shipping. 23 

These and other disclosures brought 
General Giraud’s rejoicing to a sudden end. 
Greatly disturbed because the re-equipping 
of his troops was not being pushed with 
more vigor, the French Commander in 
Chief called on General Eisenhower on 16 
February and made “strong representa- 
tions.” Believing the Anfa Agreements to 
be a firm commitment, Giraud expected at 
least the first part of the plan to be ac- 
complished without delay. Under the al- 
location of 25,000 tons per convoy, the 
eleven-division target set at Anfa would 
never be reached. The negligible material 
assistance now offered by the Americans 
was inconsistent with his recent under- 
standing with the President and General 
Marshall. Moreover, it gave credence to a 

Officers' Field Manual: Organization, Technical, 
and Logistical Data, 1941. 

Msgs 1453, Eisenhower to OPD and Marshall, 
17 Feb 43, 7433, Eisenhower to Marshall, 26 Jan 
43, and 1768, Marshall to Eisenhower, 3 Feb 43, 
JRC Cable Log; Msg 3664, Eisenhower to Mar- 
shall, 31 Dec 42, AFHQ 0100/12C G-3 Div Ops 
Fr Equip; Memo, International Div ASF for OCT, 
26 Anr 43. ASF ID 400.318 France, Free Fr, Vol. 1. 

Ltr, Bethouart to Giraud, 10 Feb 43, and 
Memo, Styer for Eisenhower, 10 Feb 43, JRC 
902/11 Rearmt Plan. 
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rumor that had lately reached him, to the 
effect that it was the policy of the American 
government not to equip his forces in such 
a manner as to permit them to take part 
in overseas operations, but to furnish them 
only materiel sufficient to defend North 
Africa. If that was the American intent, 
he would withdraw from his position as 
French Commander in Chief. 24 

General Eisenhower, reporting Giraud’s 
stand, urged the War Department to set 
forth a definite policy which would enable 
him to deal with the French Commander 
in Chief. He needed to know in particular 
in how many monthly increments the com- 
mitment made at Anfa could be met. His 
staff could then determine shipping priori- 
ties and proceed intelligently with the re- 
armament of forces available for immediate 
combat as well as those later to be employed. 
In the meantime, he was reassuring Gen- 
eral Giraud, on his own authority, that the 
Allied governments had “no disposition 
other than to carry' through their original 
promises” and that it was “their intent and 
desire” that the North African forces par- 
ticipate in the liberation of France. Stress- 
ing the urgent need for immediate action, 
General Eisenhower added this grave 
warning: “I have here to face the insinua- 
tion that we are not straight-forward, that 
we are long on promises and short on 
performances. . . . This impression must be 
dispelled before the situation deterio- 
rates.” 25 

To make his position unmistakably 

“Msg 1453 cited ln. 22-1 The rumor, allegedly 
of American origin, had been picked up in Algiers 
by French officers. Approached on the matter, 
Mr. McCloy hastened to furnish formal assurance 
to the French that the rumor was without founda- 
tion. Memo, Jacques Tarbe de Saint-Hardouin 
for Bethouart, 26 F eb 43. PC S A-45— 523 (France) . 

“ Msg 1453 cited | n, 227| 



clear, General Eisenhower, on the same 
day, sent a personal message to General 
Marshall. He stressed his own and Gen- 
eral Giraud’s concern over the serious re- 
sults likely to follow from American 
failure to deliver equipment. He feared 
a further lowering of morale among French 
units and a corresponding weakening of 
General Giraud’s hold on his army. Dis- 
content was already rampant among the 
troops fighting in Tunisia. They contended 
that, just as in 1940, they had been sent 
to battle without proper equipment with 
the result that they were suffering heavy 
losses. It was difficult for them to reconcile 
this situation with General Giraud’s re- 
peated optimistic statements following his 
return from Casablanca. Prompt action, 
asserted General Eisenhower, was impera- 
tive to fulfill in part the “obligation implied 
at Anfa.” The “immediate situation” 
could be met, he suggested, if about 100,000 
tons of military supplies and equipment 
were earmarked for delivery from the 
United States during the following two or 
three months. If this action was supple- 
mented by a definite schedule for future 
deliveries, “the matter would be settled.” 
The necessary tonnage, he explained, would 
have to be provided by General Somervell 
from shipping at his disposal including 
French tonnage. With a probable refer- 
ence to those officials who might be object- 
ing to French rearmament on the ground 
that it was politically inopportune, Eisen- 
hower concluded with this pointed observa- 
tion: “The plan for equipping eleven 

divisions has no relationship to the great 
question of whether France shall be re- 
armed after the war. The latter would be 
a gigantic undertaking covering many 



'“Ibid.; Msg 1620, OPD Algiers to AGWAR, 
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In a subsequent message addressed to 
the Secretary' of State for transmittal to 
President Roosevelt, Mr. Murphy corrobo- 
rated General Eisenhower’s disclosure of 
the critical situation arising from the rearm- 
ament issue. The French, asserted Mr. 
Murphy, were manifesting a growing feel- 
ing that they were being “hoodwinked.” 
They had listened with “respectful cre- 
dence” to repeated announcements of U.S. 
armament production. On the other hand 
they realized fully the seriousness of the 
shipping problem. But what they could 
not understand was that three months after 
the landings in North Africa, during which 
time the Allies had of necessity depended 
on them for many things, no evidence of a 
substantial armament program was yet in 
sight. Mr. Murphy then reviewed the mili- 
tary and political implications of the cur- 
rent fumbling on F rench rearmament. The 
security of the North African base required 
that the fighting spirit of the French be 
stimulated. Instead there was a growing 
fear among them that France would be “ex- 
cluded from real participation in the peace 
settlement.” In addition, General Giraud’s 
forces, aware that the Gaullist troops had re- 
ceived modern equipment from the British, 
were now looking more and more toward 
the United Kingdom for practical encour- 
agement. Finally the French Commander 
in Chief felt that “somewhere along the line” 
there was “opposition if not deception.” 
The American political adviser then urged 
that “we lay at least some cards on the 
table and enter into franker discussions as 
to the future of French participation if this 
is at all practicable. Our prestige and pol- 
icy are being challenged.” If possible, he 

Eisenhower to Marshall, 18 Feb 43, OPD Exec 1, 
Item 13; Msg 1628, Eisenhower to OPD, 18 Feb 
43, JRC Cable Log. 



finally recommended, General Eisenhower 
should have more support. Additional ton- 
nage with necessary escort vessels should be 
allocated to him for the purpose of rearming 
the French . 27 

Impressed by the gravity of the situation 
as described by General Eisenhower and 
Mr. Murphy, General Marshall referred 
the entire matter to President Roosevelt . 28 
The President’s reaction was immediate. 
Within a few hours after Murphy’s message 
had been communicated to him, Roosevelt 
requested the American political repre- 
sentative in Algiers to tell the French that 
“at no time did [he] or General Marshall 
promise equipment for the French divisions 
on any given date.” What had been agreed 
to, he asserted, was “the principle of rearm- 
ing them.” The rearmament itself was to 
be carried out “as soon as practicable from 
the shipping point of view.” His agree- 
ment in principle, therefore, did not involve 
detailed commitments. The President 
then added this somewhat caustic advice: 
“Tell your good friends in North Africa 
that they ought not to act like children. 
They must take prompt steps to deny the 
silly rumors that they have been let down 
in equipping an expeditionary force to go 
into France or that slowness in supplying 
armament is delaying political progress. . . . 
They must remain calm and sensible.” 29 

In a message of the same date addressed 
to Eisenhower, Marshall first restated the 
President’s own interpretation of the Anfa 
Agreement, then disclosed some rather 
startling facts concerning the conversations 
held immediately before the President’s 

” Msg 252, Murphy to Secy State for President, 
20 Feb 43, OPD Exec 1, Item 13. 

11 Memo, Marshall for President, 20 Feb 43, OCS 

^ 523 (France) 

!l) Msg, President to Murphy, 20 Feb 43, OPD 
Exec 1, Item 13. 
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approval of the Giraud memorandum. 
Specifically, the Chief of Staff referred to 
paragraph 2 of the document. As worded, 
it implied that, after Giraud and the Presi- 
dent had reached an understanding on the 
general principle of French rearmament, 
Generals Giraud, Marshall, and Somervell 
had subsequently agreed on the details of 
the program. The U.S. Chief of Staff now 
wanted to have clearly understood that 
neither he nor General Somervell had made 
any detailed commitments such as were 
specified in the paper submitted to the 
President for his signature. In their con- 
versation with General Giraud, they had 
dealt “only in general terms,” and agreed 
solely to a rearmament program “as speedy 
as could be managed.” They had informed 
the French Commander in Chief that, be- 
cause of shipping limitations, his program 
would be impossible of immediate attain- 
ment in view especially of American com- 
mitments with the USSR and China, and 
requirements in the southwest Pacific. 
General Marshall further disclosed that the 
President had had no opportunity to see 
him or General Somervell after his receipt 
of General Giraud’s memorandum. The 
President’s agreement in principle, there- 
fore, was “based on General Giraud’s state- 
ment of a detailed arrangement with 
Generals Somervell and Marshall which 
had not been reached.” 30 

Both American and French observers 
were later to express the opinion that Gen- 
eral Marshall’s implication that Giraud had 
knowingly misrepresented the facts and had 

30 Msg 2641, Marshall to Eisenhower, 20 Feb 43, 
JRC 902/11 Rearmt Plan. 



secured the President’s approval on false 
pretenses did not square with Giraud’s char- 
acter. It seemed to them far more likely 
that the French Commander in Chief, car- 
ried away by his eagerness to see his forces 
rearmed, was misled by the encouragement 
he received and that he readily translated 
preliminary agreements into firm commit- 
ments because he wanted so badly to have 
such commitments. 31 As for the President, 
the haste with which he had approved the 
document suggests the possibility that he 
had not examined its terms and implications 
with sufficient care. His endorsement was 
ambiguous to say the least. Under the cir- 
cumstances, it was bound to lead to mis- 
understandings. 

In an effort to dissipate General Giraud’s 
misgivings, the MAB dispatched to Al- 
giers, at the request of the French Com- 
mander in Chief and with the approval of 
the President and of the British Govern- 
ment, Mr. Jean Monnet, the French finan- 
cial expert then in Washington. The pur- 
pose of his mission was to acquaint Giraud 
with the situation as seen from Washington, 
to review with him and with General Eisen- 
hower the entire matter of French rearm- 
ament in relation to over-all Allied require- 
ments, and generally to “give through ap- 
propriate channels every assistance to the 
solution of questions arising in connection 
with the rearmament of the French 
forces.” 32 The details of the rearmament 
program still had to be established. 

“ Intervs with Col George L. Artamonoff, Dec 
49, with Brig Gen Jean Regnault, Sep 50, and 
with Lt Gen Paul Devinck, Jun 50. 

33 Ltr, Hopkins to Monnet, 22 Feb 43, JRC 
902/11 Rearmt Plan. 
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Phase I of the Program 

(January— July 1943) 



Phase I Is Launched 

General Giraud had been correct in 
assuming, as he had in the course of his 
conversation with General Dwight D. 
Eisenhower on 16 February, that no definite 
schedule had yet been established for giving 
full effect to the Anfa Plan. Still it did 
not follow that War Department officials 
had detached themselves altogether from 
the question of furnishing large-scale ma- 
terial assistance to his forces. On the con- 
trary, they had already begun to make 
available some of the materiel required 
under the plan. In their opinion, such 
provision represented the first increment in 
a program still to be elaborated by the 
Combined Chiefs in the light of the Anfa 
Agreements. 

At the request of the War Department, 
the Munitions Assignments Committee 
(Ground) had acted favorably on one 
armament requisition for the French and 
was about to act on a second, such action 
being taken subject to the ultimate approval 
of the CCS and pending final decision by 
the latter regarding the over-all program. 
On 1 February, the MAC (G) had recom- 
mended, and the MAB had subsequently 
approved, the assignment of the materiel — 
vehicles and medical and training equip- 
ment-requested for the North African 



forces by the theater on 26 January. 1 This 
materiel, incidentally, was much the same 
as that listed under Priority I of the Be- 
thouart program. Two weeks later, on 16 
February, the MAC (G) also approved 
the immediate transfer to the French of 
some 400 machine guns, 24 medium tanks 
for training purposes, as well as the materiel 
requested earlier by General Eisenhower for 
re-equipping one infantry division, two 
truck companies, one service company, and 
one ordnance battalion. 2 Army Service 
Forces then made arrangements for the 
shipment of the equipment as filler cargo 
on the next convoys to North Africa. 

These measures clearly indicated that 
War Department officials were no less de- 
termined than General Eisenhower to begin 

1 Min, MAC (G) 74th Mtg, 1 Feb 43. (See 
iBiblioeraphical Note.l l 

’ Msg 8496, Eisenhower to AGWAR, 2 Feb 43, 
JRC Cable Log; Min, MAC (G) 78th Mtg, 16 
Feb 43. MAC (G) withheld the 17,500 rifles 
requested by General Eisenhower because there 
existed at the time a shortage of 1,300,000 in the 
United States. As rifles were available from British 
sources, the London Munitions Assignments Board 
was requested to release them to the French com- 
plete with bayonets and scabbards, accessories, and 
maintenance spare parts. These rifles, all .30- 
caliber, were from the old U.S. stock turned over 
to the British after the battle of Dunkerque. Msg 
5826, AFHQ to USFOR, 21 Apr 43, JRC Cable 
Log. On the question of rifles and other infantry 
weapons iss ued to the French during the war, see 
|pp. 246— 53|, below. 
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U.S. VEHICLES FOR NORTH AFRICAN FORCES, Casablanca, 22 February 1943. 



rearming the French while awaiting a deci- 
sion of the CCS on the extent of the pro- 
gram. They intended to proceed generally 
within the framework of the Bethouart pro- 
posal of 26 December, and on the basis of 
recommendations of the Allied Commander 
in Chief as to armament and shipping pri- 
orities. They concurred fully in General 
Eisenhower’s position that materiel and 
shipping priorities must be decided by him, 
except when the CCS might have to inter- 
vene. 3 To avoid dual shipping procedures, 
they recommended, and the theater agreed, 
that shipments for the French, distinctively 
marked, should continue as U.S. Army 
shipments consigned to Commanding Gen- 
eral, NATOUSA, and handled like any 
other U.S. military shipments. 4 

3 In the course of a conference held at AFHQ, 
it had been agreed that Eisenhower would be the 
final authority on the matter of French requisitions. 
Min, CofS Gonf, 29 Jan 43, AFHQ AG Sec 337.2. 

4 Memo, Styer for Eisenhower, 10 Feb 43, JRC 

902/11 Rearmt Plan. In accordance with an 
earlier request from the theater, the following 
distinctive markings were subsequently adopted: 



On 16 February Marshall referred to 
Eisenhower a request he had just received 
from General Bethouart for the equipment 
to complete the initial phase of the Anfa 
Plan. Bethouart was asking for an alloca- 
tion of 100,000 tons monthly, for the next 
two months, over and above the 25,000-ton 
allotment authorized by the theater. War 
Department officials, explained General 
Marshall, considered that the decision in 
the matter was up to the theater, not them. 5 

The Allied Commander in Chief, on 18 
February, confirmed General Giraud’s 
eagerness to complete the initial phase of 
the Anfa Plan as speedily as possible. He 

all packages containing equipment for the French 
bore the code symbol NAFUS (for North African 
French-U.S. ) and were stenciled with ver tical r ed, 
white, and blue stripes. Msg 8496 cited In. 21 

5 Ltr, Bethouart to Marshall, 15 Feb 43, OCS 
A-45-523; Msg 2399, Marshall to Eisenhower, 16 
Feb 43, JRC Cable Log. The submission of 
Bethouart’s request to the War Department was 
entirely consonant with General Smith’s statement 
of 6 February (see |p. 4T| above) that the French 
must take up shipping problems directly with the 
War Department. 
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then submitted a detailed request for the 
necessary equipment. On the question of 
shipping, he pointed out in a subsequent 
message that for him to allocate more ton- 
nage for the French forces from his present 
shipping allotment would be to compete 
directly with his other military require- 
ments. He fully realized that the “apparent 
commitment of Anfa as understood by the 
French” might require an immediate in- 
crease in rearmament tonnage. Existing 
demands, however, were “quite beyond” 
his capacity to meet if future plans were to 
be executed, as he hoped, within the period 
of time currently contemplated.® 

Without waiting for Eisenhower’s reply, 
Marshall had instructed ASF to explore at 
once the possibility of allocating more ton- 
nage for the shipment of military equipment 
to the French. On 19 February General 
Somervell had announced that a special 
convoy of approximately 1 25,000 tons 
could be arranged for this purpose. 

The request submitted by the theater on 
18 February called for the shipment of 
materiel to equip two infantry divisions, two 
armored regiments with Sherman tanks, 
three tank destroyer battalions, three recon- 
naissance battalions of the type contained 
in armored divisions, and twelve antiaircraft 
battalions. Operations Division gave the 
request a very high priority, so high in fact 
that American ground units in the United 
States were to be stripped of equipment, if 
necessary, to meet the French requirements . 7 

So far, the organization of the special 
convoy was an American project. The 
precipitate American action prompted the 

“Msgs 1628, Eisenhower to OPD, 18 Feb 43, 
and 1930, Eisenhower to Marshall, 20 Feb 43, 
JRC Cable Log. 

' Memo, Secy for Chairman MAC (G), 18 Feb 
43, attached to Min, MAC (G) 80th Mtg, 20 Feb 
43. 



British to point out with perfect accuracy 
that to date the Combined Chiefs had made 
no basic policy decisions on French rearma- 
ment. To assign equipment without benefit 
of direction from the CCS was, in their 
judgment, “putting the cart before the ox.” 
Despite the British demurral and pending 
final action by the MAB, arrangements 
for the convoy proceeded. Arms and equip- 
ment, on order of ASF, were moved into 
ports and the convoy was assembled. The 
Combined Chiefs meanwhile continued the 
debate on long-range policy . 8 

The convoy, known as UGS 6 / 2 ® and 
consisting of fifteen cargo ships, was to 
leave about 19 March and arrive in North 
Africa around 1 1 April. It had been ar- 
ranged with great difficulty for it repre- 
sented a “terrifically stiff demand on a very, 
very tight shipping situation.” Not all the 
equipment assigned on 20 February, 
amounting to some 150,000 tons, could be 
lifted in the fifteen ships. It was agreed 
that items left behind would be shipped as 
soon as practicable. Also to go later was a 
substantial amount of the air equipment re- 
quested by the theater on 14 February . 10 

All together, the materiel to be shipped 
on UGS 6/2 and on convoys immediately 
following, for which assignment either had 
been obtained or was then pending, ex- 

1 Min, MAC (G) 80th Mtg, 20 Feb 43. It was 
not until 24 March 1943 that the MAB, acting 
in accordance with a decision taken by the CCS 
twelve days earlier, approved the assignment recom- 
mended by the U.S. members of the MAC (G) 
on 20 February. 

8 The conventional symbol UG was used to 
identify a cargo convoy originating in U.S. ports 
(whereas KM signified a convoy from the United 
Kingdom). The added symbols “S” and “F” 
meant “slow” and “fast” respectively. 

10 Quotation from Memo, Lewis Douglas for 
Somervell, 19 Feb 43, Somervell File, Shipping; 
Msg 2833, Somervell to Eisenhower, 25 Feb 43, 
JRC Cable Log. 
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ceeded substantially the equipment listed by 
General Bethouart on 15 February. With 
it, General Giraud would be able to equip 

3 infantry divisions, 2 armored regiments, 

4 tank destroyer battalions, 5 reconnais- 
sance battalions, 14 40-mm. antiaircraft 
battalions, 12 truck companies, and air 
units representing more than 200 air- 
planes. 11 In actuality, these shipments 
would complete the first phase of the Anfa 
Plan. 

General Bethouart could well be pleased 
with the arrangements just concluded. 
Aware of the important part which General 
Marshall had played in shaping them, the 
French representative expressed to him his 
personal appreciation in a letter of thanks. 12 

The announcement regarding the special 
convoy could not have reached General 
Eisenhower at a more appropriate time, for 
he was about to convey to General Giraud 
the President’s interpretation of the Anfa 
Agreement. In his letter General Eisen- 
hower first stressed the United States Gov- 
ernment’s desire and policy to equip the 
French forces properly as fast as shipping 
could be allocated for that purpose. He 
then broke the news about the special con- 
voy. The decision of the War Department 
to set it up, he pointed out in conclusion, 
was “a further evidence of our desire to 
share with you to the fullest extent possible 
consistent with the means at our disposal.” 13 

At the close of the six-week period just 
ended, extending from the opening session 
of the Casablanca Conference to 23 Febru- 

11 Memo, Marshall for Bethouart, 24 Feb 43, 
OSC A-45-523 (France). 

13 Ltr, Bethouart to Marshall, 25 Feb 43, OCS 
A-45-523 (France). 

15 Msg 2641, Marshall to Eisenhower, 20 Feb 43, 
JRC 902/11 Rearmt Plan ; Ltr, Eisenhower to 
Giraud, 23 Feb 43, AFHQ 0100/4 SACS Fr Mat- 
ters. 



ary, when Eisenhower wrote to Giraud, the 
Americans as well as the French could point 
with satisfaction to the great strides being 
made toward the rehabilitation of the North 
African forces. The principle of a rearma- 
ment had been recognized by the Ameri- 
can government and made the subject of an 
agreement. The implications of the agree- 
ment had been analyzed and subsequently 
clarified. Finally, a substantial amount of 
equipment was about to leave the United 
States for North African ports, a tangible 
proof of the American intent to carry 
through the promises made at Anfa and 
earlier at Cherchel. 

The question now uppermost in the 
minds of all was this: How soon and how 
often could shipments be made? The diver- 
gence of views demonstrated by the British 
and American members of the MAB on 
20 February w'as clear proof that the board 
w'as not in a position to make further as- 
signments unless it received the necessary 
guidance from the CCS. Obviously no 
policy would be forthcoming until such time 
as the CCS had considered the French re- 
armament problem in its entirety and agreed 
to the establishment of a firm over-all pro- 
gram. 

The CCS Agree on a Rearmament Formula 

Eager to obtain the formalization of the 
action taken by ASF as well as a definite 
policy with regard to equipping the French, 
the U.S. Chiefs of Staff brought the entire 
rearmament question before the CCS. The 
memorandum which they submitted on 23 
February first pointed out that as a result 
of discussions held at Anfa between Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and Generals Marshall, 
Somervell, Giraud, and Eisenhower, it had 
been agreed that equipment would be 
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furnished “as expeditiously as practicable 
in accordance with requests submitted from 
time to time through and coordinated with 
the CinC [Allied Forces in North Africa].” 
The CCS, asserted the JCS, had been in- 
formed of this “policy,” 14 and had further 
been advised that the U.S. Chiefs of Staff 
intended to “delay the organization of 
combat units in the U.S. in approximate 
proportion to French units to be rearmed.” 
The U.S. Chiefs of Staff now proposed that 
the CCS approve the following directive 
to the MAB for guidance in allocating 
equipment to General Giraud: “Munitions 
of war will be assigned to French land 
and air forces in North Africa from the 
common pool to the extent that these forces 
can be organized as units around a nucleus 
of trained officers and NCO's in accordance 
with priorities to be established by the CinC, 
Allied Forces in North Africa, and to the 
extent that shipping can be made available 
for the transport of these munitions.” 
Naval forces were specifically excluded as 
they were to be the object of a separate 
paper. 15 

The memorandum, it must be noted, was 
strangely silent regarding the scope of the 
proposed rearmament. It made no men- 
tion of the eleven-division target as agreed 

u Obviously a reference to the disclosures made 
in this connection by General Marshall at the 61st 
and 62d CCS Meetings on 19 January. 

"Memo, JCS for CCS, 23 Feb 43, CCS 181. 
The memorandum was approved by the JCS at 
their 63d Meeting, 23 February 1943. It is in- 
teresting to note that before submitting the draft 
of this paper to the JCS for their approval, Brig. 
Gen. John R. Deane, secretary of the committee, 
made this rather startling statement in a memoran- 
dum for General Marshall: “The President agreed 
in principle with General Giraud that French 
Forces would be re-equipped but did not specify 
any particular number even though General Giraud 
believes that he did.’’ Memo, Deane for Marshall, 
22 Feb 43, OPD 400 France, Sec 1. 



to by President Roosevelt, an omission pos- 
sibly due to the fact that the revised version 
of the Anfa Agreements had yet to be ap- 
proved by the President. 

The reaction of the British Chiefs of Staff 
was prompt and vigorous. On 25 Febru- 
ary, they expressed their views on the pro- 
posal just offered by their American col- 
leagues. The rearmament of the French 
in the immediate future and on a large scale 
would, they asserted, cut across the agree- 
ments reached at Casablanca regarding 
future strategy. They pointed out that the 
North African forces could not be re- 
equipped in time to take part in current 
operations in Tunisia and were “unlikely to 
be required” for any of the subsequent oper- 
ations decided upon at the conference. 16 

The British Chiefs considered further that 
any shipping allocated to French rearma- 
ment above that actually required for op- 
erations then contemplated would be at the 
direct expense of these operations, thereby 
seriously prejudicing them. The directive 
proposed by the U.S. Chiefs of Staff, they 
pointed out, made no mention of the fact 
that the commitment to rearm the French 
was to be carried out at the expense of the 
activation of U.S. units. They now under- 
stood this was “the policy agreed on at 
Anfa.” Since French rearmament involved 
a problem of assignment which differed in 
no way from similar problems in other 
theaters, they considered that it should be 
dealt with by the MAB in the light of other 
global commitments and be accorded such 
assignments as its strategic priority merited. 
In conclusion, the British Chiefs of Staff 

10 The contemplated operations were: Anakim, 
consisting of a large land operation for the re- 
opening of the Burma Road and an amphibious 
operation for the recapture of Rangoon ; and 
Bolero, a preliminary build-up of the forces re- 
quired for an operation across the English Channel. 
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urged that the proposed directive to the 
MAB be revised to indicate the priority to 
be given to French rearmament “in its 
proper relation to the requirements of other 
military operations already agreed upon.” 
They recommended further that the MAB 
be informed of the ultimate scale of rearma- 
ment and the speed at which it should be 
accomplished. 17 

On 26 February, the CCS engaged in a 
lively debate centering on the American 
proposal and the British answer. Admiral 
William D. Leahy prefaced the discussion 
by emphasizing that a commitment had 
been made “on a higher level than the CCS” 
and that the question now confronting the 
committee was “the manner” in which the 
commitment should be implemented. In 
his opinion the agreement reached at Anfa 
could not be voided. General Marshall 
then called attention to the “inconsistency” 
of some statements in the British memoran- 
dum. If equipment was to be furnished the 
North African forces at the expense of U.S. 
units, “it was hardly a question about a 
common pool.” Speed of deliveries and 
amount of equipment involved, he pointed 
out, were matters still to be determined. 
He felt, however, that it was important, 
both politically and strategically, that “some 
measure of the agreement be carried out in 
the near future” so as to bolster Eisen- 
hower’s position, especially in French 
Morocco where his strength had been de- 
pleted by preparations for future operations. 
Asked whether the dispatch of equipment 
to the French would prejudice other 
planned operations, General Somervell ex- 
pressed the belief that it would not. The 
present major shortage, he explained, was 
in troopships, not in cargo carriers. Gen- 

" Memo, Representatives of COS for CCS, 25 
Feb 43, CCS 181/1. 



eral Somervell then voiced his “great sur- 
prise” at learning that there was any ques- 
tion regarding the rearming of the French, 
as it was his understanding that the matter 
had been agreed on at Anfa. He urged 
that the MAB be authorized to assign 
the equipment then being loaded on the 
special convoy. 

Speaking for the British Chiefs of Staff, 
General Macready first questioned the wis- 
dom of leaving the decision as to the extent 
of French rearmament to the theater com- 
mander, who, he felt, was not in a position 
to judge all the rival claims of other planned 
operations. While fully recognizing the 
“political necessity” for delivery of a mini- 
mum amount of equipment, he feared that 
the contemplated shipments to North Africa 
would conflict with commitments in the 
Indian Ocean where General Sir Archibald 
P. Wavell was asking for an additional 
126,000 tons monthly. However, added 
General Macready, the British Chiefs of 
Staff were prepared to authorize the MAB 
to go ahead with the present proposed as- 
signments, “provided any delay which 
might thus be caused to British assignments 
would be made good later in the year.” 
In an effort to reconcile the American and 
British stands on the matter, General Mar- 
shall proposed that the directive to the 
MAB be amended to read “without jeop- 
ardizing other commitments.” 1S 

The directive, thus amended, was referred 
to the British Chiefs of Staff in London. 
On 2 March they signified their willingness 
to accept it provided it was amended further 
as follows: “Munitions of war will be as- 
signed to the French Forces up to the limits 
and at a speed to be decided by the CCS . . . 
without prejudicing other commitments.” 
Their own proposed amendment, they de- 

11 Min, CCS 73d Mtg, 26 Feb 43. 
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dared, was prompted by their feeling that 
assignments of vital items in short supply 
should not be made to the French for opera- 
tional use at the expense of assignments to 
U.S. or British troops. Since, in addition, 
existing shipping was insufficient to meet 
all present combined commitments, they 
considered it essential to leave it to the CCS 
to decide, “on purely military grounds and 
after due consideration of the situation in 
all theaters,” what was to be assigned. 19 It 
was now clear that one of the fears expe- 
rienced by the British regarding French re- 
armament as proposed by the U.S. Chiefs 
of Staff was that the commitment would 
jeopardize the delivery of American equip- 
ment to their own forces. 

At their next meeting, the JCS took up 
the controversial directive to the MAB. 
Admiral Leahy first informed his colleagues 
that the President had directed that the 
loading of the special convoy be continued. 
He then called attention to the statement 
contained in the British memorandum of 
2 March that the Prime Minister had con- 
firmed that he had not discussed the ques- 
tion of French rearmament with the Presi- 
dent while at Anfa. The President, 
declared Admiral Leahy, had just informed 
him to the contrary. Admiral King then 
pointed out that, since there was no agree- 
ment such as that reached with the USSR, 
and since the JCS had not clearly defined 
the extent of the proposed rearmament, the 
British obviously were concerned lest the 
matter be carried too far. He felt that 
some definite statement should be made to 
the British indicating that for the moment 
not more than three divisions or their 
equivalent were to be re-equipped. 

In a less conciliatory mood, Admiral 

18 Memo, Representatives of COS for CCS, 2 
Mar 43, CCS 181/3. 



Leahy urged that a definite program be 
“made, held to, and the British so in- 
formed.” This was important, he pointed 
out, in view of a possible United Nations 
manpower shortage. General Somervell, 
chief of ASF, then explained that there 
existed no shortage of equipment, not even 
of tank destroyers for which the British had 
also made a request. Shipping, he asserted, 
was the only question that mattered. And 
he believed that when French ships, once re- 
paired, had been added to the Allied pool, it 
would be possible to increase the current 
25,000-ton allocation for French military 
supplies by some 40,000 additional tons per 
convoy. There was no intention, he added, 
to continue shipments at a heavy rate, 
but only at the rate provided by French 
shipping plus the tonnage allocated by Gen- 
eral Eisenhower. In the case of the special 
convoy, he explained, ships had been taken 
out of the U.S. shipping allocation and had 
been made available by the War Shipping 
Administration. Admiral Leahy then of- 
fered this advice: “The best attitude to 
adopt is to inform the British that the US 
J CS intend to ship the equipment.” Asked 
by Admiral King what stand the British 
Chiefs of Staff had taken at the Casablanca 
Conference, Brig. Gen. John R. Deane, 
secretary of the committee, replied that at 
no time had they acquiesced to the Ameri- 
can plans to rearm the French; they had 
listened without comment and had never 
agreed or disagreed. 20 

In the opinion of General Somervell, 
British objections to sanctioning the meas- 
ures already taken by the War Department 
to arm the French appeared groundless. 
Only the materiel for three divisions had 
been assigned to date, a commitment “ap- 
parently concurred in by the British Chiefs 



80 Min, JCS 64th Mtg, 2 Mar 43. 
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of Staff.” In addition, very few of the 
items involved could be considered in short 
supply and even in their case the amounts 
assigned represented but a small proportion 
of the monthly production rate. Finally, 
in allocating the necessary tonnage, the War 
Shipping Administration had advised that 
the allocation had been made “without 
prejudice to the fulfillment of other op- 
erational shipping needs considered as 
urgent.” 21 

Operations Division officials had come to 
the conclusion that the amendment to the 
MAB directive as proposed by the British 
would make action by the CCS mandator)' 
on every armament request for the French. 
The CCS, they feared, would then be as- 
suming the role of a munitions assignments 
board. Brig. Gen. John E. Hull, Chief, 
Theater Group, OPD, declared flatly that, 
as written, the British proposal was not ac- 
ceptable. He offered as a possible com- 
promise the following counterproposal : 

Munitions of war will be assigned to the 
French forces . . . from the common pool to 
the extent that these forces can be organized 
as units ... in accordance with priorities to 
be established by the Allied CinC in North 
Africa and to the extent that shipping and 
equipment can be made available without 
jeopardizing other commitments. Equip- 
ment allotted by the MAB will not, without 
prior reference to the CCS, exceed that neces- 
sary to equip eleven divisions, an air force of 
450 planes, and appropriate supporting and 
auxiliary troops. 

General Hull considered that his proposal, 
if adopted, would fulfill the President’s 
“agreement in principle” and would not 
commit the British Chiefs of Staff to the 
granting of blanket authority to the 
MAB. 22 

21 Memo, Somervell for Deane, 3 Mar 43, OPD 
400 France, Sec I. 

23 Memo, Hull for CofS, 4 Mar 43, OPD Exec 1, 
Item 13. 



On 5 March, the CCS resumed their dis- 
cussion of the terms of the draft directive. 
First, Admiral Leahy restated the American 
position and reminded his British colleagues 
that at Casablanca they had raised no ob- 
jection to the U.S. proposal to arm the 
French. It would now be “as impossible as 
it would be inadvisable” to withdraw from 
the commitment given General Giraud by 
President Roosevelt. Speaking for the Brit- 
ish Chiefs of Staff, General Macready stated 
that the point of disagreement concerned 
the details of the commitment. What the 
MAB required were instructions as to the 
amount of equipment to be furnished and 
the approximate speed of delivery. With- 
out such instructions, he explained, the 
MAB would not be in a position to fit the 
assignments to the French into the over- all 
claims upon available munitions. The fact 
was, he concluded, that “no document ex- 
isted” which indicated what was to be sup- 
plied to the French. 

Admiral King agreed with General 
Macready. Referring to the minutes of the 
Casablanca Conference, he asserted that, to 
his knowledge, no definite decision had any- 
where been recorded regarding equipment 
for the North African forces. 23 He felt that 
some sort of protocol similar to that for the 
USSR should be agreed on for the French. 
It was quite right, he added, that a “brake” 
be put on the French project so as “to insure 
that other existing commitments would not 
be prejudiced.” Admiral Leahy, on the 
other hand, considered that the U.S. Chiefs 
of Staff could not subscribe to the amend- 
ment proposed by the British as it ran coun- 
ter to their own commitment. F or the bene- 
fit of the British representatives, General 

23 The minutes of the Casablanca Conference did 
not record the conversations between the President 
and General Giraud. 
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Somervell, Lt. Gen. Joseph T. McNarney, 
then Deputy Chief of Staff, and Admiral 
Leahy in turn outlined briefly the Anfa 
Plan and explained how they proposed 
to meet it. Field Marshal Dill observed 
that the British Chiefs of Staff might 
take the view that eleven French divisions 
were more than could ever be made use of 
in Tunisia, particularly as a large part of 
this force would not become available until 
long after the fighting in that area was ex- 
pected to cease. However, in the light of 
the commitment which had been made, he 
recognized that equipment would have to be 
delivered. He proposed to refer the matter 
to the British Chiefs of Staff and inform 
them of the suggested ceiling of 1 1 divisions 
and 450 aircraft. He would explain to 
them that “it was the impression of the U.S. 
Chiefs of Staff that the matter had been 
fully discussed at Casablanca and approved 
in principle.” 24 

In the belief that a clearer statement of 
their aims might dispel British objections, 
the U.S. Chiefs of Staff, on 6 March, offered 
a revised version of their draft directive to 
the MAB which read as follows: “Equip- 
ment allotted to the French by MAB will 
not, without prior reference to the CCS, 
exceed that necessary to equip 1 1 divisions, 
450 planes, and appropriate supporting and 
auxiliary troops.” 25 

The proposed amendment failed to win 
over the British Chiefs of Staff. On 11 
March, they flatly declared that a diversion 
of shipping at the present critical stage, for 
the rearmament of forces not required to 
implement agreed strategy, “could not be 
justified militarily.” It was now clear, they 
continued, that the CCS could carry the 
matter no further in view of the commit- 

24 Min, CCS 74th Mtg, 5 Mar 43. 

25 CCS 181/4,6 Mar 43. 



ment which the President was “understood 
to have given” to General Giraud. The 
President, they pointed out, had probably 
not been aware of the gravity of the ship- 
ping situation or of the certainty that opera- 
tions agreed to at Casablanca could not be 
carried out if even a fraction of the United 
Nations shipping resources was diverted to 
other purposes. As they understood that 
the Prime Minister would be taking the 
whole matter up with Mr. Roosevelt, they 
suggested that, in the meantime, the U.S. 
Chiefs of Staff consider steps to obtain 
French shipping then lying idle in Mar- 
tinique and other French West Indies ports. 
This shipping comprised several small ves- 
sels whose commander, Rear Adm. Georges 
Robert, had refused to rally to the Allies. 26 

In the opinion of the U.S. Chiefs of Staff, 
there was no question of diverting shipping 
for the rearmament of forces not required to 
implement agreed strategy. Their pro- 
posed directive in fact placed the responsi- 
bility for the allocation of shipping squarely 
on the Allied Commander in Chief in North 
Africa, and specifically stated that the al- 
location of munitions to the French was 
contingent on the shipping that could be 
made available without jeopardizing other 
commitments. They considered further 
that the British argument over the shipping 
question was inconsistent. In papers sub- 
mitted by them concerning projects of their 
own in which shipping was involved, the 
British had made no mention of the criti- 
cal shipping situation. 27 As for their pro- 
posal regarding French shipping then lying 
idle in Martinique, the U.S. Chiefs of Staff 

28 Memo, Representatives of COS for CCS, 11 
Mar 43, CCS 181/5. 

27 The projects were: Afloc, a trans- Africa sup- 
ply route for the supply of vehicles and equipment 
to the Middle East and east Africa; and Freetown, 
the development of the port of Freetown. 
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discussed it in curious language as “a good 
but worthless suggestion.” The use of such 
shipping, they added, would not affect ma- 
terially the issuance of a directive to the 
MAB. 28 

At the next meeting of the CCS, held on 
12 March, negotiations came to a complete 
deadlock. The committee first discussed 
a report (CCS 142/1 ) from the Combined 
Staff Planners (CPS) concerning the allo- 
cation of aircraft to the French under the 
Anfa Plan. The report showed that the 
Staff Planners had been unable to agree on 
the matter. The American members had 
recommended an initial allocation of air- 
craft for one light bomber group and one 
fighter group, and of fifty light transports. 
While agreeing to the principle of an initial 
allocation, the British members were un- 
willing to have specific numbers set at this 
time. Commenting on the U.S. proposal, 
Air Vice Marshal W. F. MacNeece Foster 
asserted that the British Chiefs of Staff were 
gravely concerned at the prospect that 
French rearmament might prejudice the re- 
quirements for future operations. He 
urged the CCS to ascertain, before reaching 
any decision on the matter, whether or not 
General Eisenhower and his Air deputy in 
the theater, Air Chief Marshal Sir Arthur 
Tedder, considered that any particular al- 
location of aircraft to the North African Air 
Forces was “in the best interests of opera- 
tions in Tunisia.” The CCS then took up 
the question of equipment for the North 
African Ground Forces. The British Chiefs 
of Staff, asserted General Macready, did 
not object in principle to a rearmament 
spread over a period when it could be 
achieved without prejudicing other opera- 
tions. Their feeling was that, with the 
very serious shipping situation then existing, 

!a CCS 75th Mtg, Notes for the Mtg, 12 Mar 43. 



operations such as Husky and Anakim 
would suffer if equipment was shipped to 
the French in large quantities at this time. 29 
In view of the imminence of these opera- 
tions, “it might be right,” he added, “to go 
so far as to stop the ships now earmarked for 
French equipment and to divert them to 
other uses.” General Macready reiterated 
that the theater commander was not in a 
position to weigh shipping priorities as be- 
tween his own and other theaters. He 
pointed out that General Eisenhower him- 
self might hesitate to recommend the ship- 
ment of materiel to the French if he thought 
that it might result in prejudicing Opera- 
tion Husky. Thereupon General Somer- 
vell emphasized that there was no question 
of Husky being prejudiced. Admiral 
Leahy then flatly declared that there could 
be no stoppage of the presently planned 
shipments. Realizing that they were not 
likely to get out of the impasse, the CCS 
finally agreed to suspend further action 
pending the result of the exchange of views 
then taking place between the Prime Min- 
ister and the President. They “took note,” 
however, that the initial ground and air 
equipment set up with General Eisen- 
hower’s concurrence would be sent to North 
Africa. 30 

From available evidence, it appears that 
the high-level exchange of views referred to 
by the CCS was not concerned with the is- 
sue at stake and as a result was not likely to 
produce the expected clarification. In a 
message to the President, Churchill had 
broached not the question of French re- 
armament, which he regarded as merely 
one of the conflicting demands on shipping, 
but the broader problem of global shipping 

Operation Husky: an assault on Sicily; Opera- 
tion Anakim: see lnote lb.l above, 

“Min and Suppl Min, CCS 75th Mtg, 12 
Mar 43. Rpt, CPS to CCS, 142/1, 10 Mar 43. 
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requirements. That was the problem 
which Foreign Secretary Anthony Eden dis- 
cussed with American officials in the course 
of his subsequent visit to Washington, 
13-19 March. 31 

It will be recalled that, on 23 January, 
General Marshall had urged the JCS to set 
forth a policy with respect to the con- 
templated employment of the North Afri- 
can forces and the scale of equipment to be 
provided. At the request of the JCS, the 
U.S. Joint Staff Planners ( JPS) had under- 
taken a study of the problem. Their 
recommendations, submitted on 20 March 
and subsequently endorsed by the Joint 
Chiefs, constituted in effect the basic decla- 
ration of U.S. policy on French rearma- 
ment. 

In full recognition of the important part 
that French air and ground forces will play 
not only in the forthcoming operations in the 
Mediterranean region but also shoulder to 
shoulder with American and British troops in 
the ultimate liberation of continental France, 
the CCS accept herewith the obligation to 
equip with modern equipment and to main- 
tain a French Army of approximately 250,000 
officers and men, in accordance with the fol- 
lowing which will be considered an integral 
part of the agreement: 

a) Munitions of war will be assigned for 
French land and air forces from the common 
pool to the extent that these forces can be 
organized as units around a nucleus of 
trained officers and noncommissioned officers 
in accordance with priorities to be established 
by the CinC, Allied Forces in North Africa, 
and to the extent that shipping and equip- 
ment can be made available without jeopar- 
dizing other commitments. 

b) Equipment allotted to the French by 
the MAB will not, without prior reference 
to the CCS, exceed that necessary to equip 
the units listed below: 



31 Memo, E. I. C. Jacob (LMAB) for Brig Gen 
William F. Tompkins (MAB), 10 Apr 43, CCS 
400.17 (7-6-42), Sec 4. 



11 divisions 
air force of 450 planes 
appropriate supporting and auxiliary 
troops 

c) Equipment for French Forces, either 
already sent to North Africa or now on the 
way, shall be considered part of, and not in 
addition to, the equipment referred to in 
paragraphs (a) and (b) above. 

d) The US and UK shall share equitably 
in equipping the French African Air Force, 
the ultimate strength of which shall be re- 
garded as approximately 450 aircraft. 

e) French forces will be employed to the 
maximum practicable extent ( 1 ) in the forth- 
coming battle in Tunisia, (2) for garrison 
duty in North Africa after the Axis is ejected 
therefrom, and (3) in such other operations 
as the Theater Commander may desire. 

f) This agreement applies only to French 
forces in North Africa, and nothing herein 
shall be construed as binding the US and the 
UK to equip the French continental Army, 
either upon the liberation of France or after 
total victory over the Axis is won. 

g) Although the need therefor cannot 
now be foreseen, in view of the speed with 
which the strategic situation in a global war 
can change, the US and the UK must re- 
luctantly, but necessarily, reserve the right to 
modify the specific provisions of this agree- 
ment, should future circumstances so de- 
mand. 32 

This declaration, laid before the CCS, re- 
flected the official American view that the 
United States and the United Kingdom 
were fully committed to a program specifi- 
cally established as to scope if not as to 
time schedule. In line with this view, Maj. 
Gen. Thomas T. Handy, chief of OPD, on 
15 March informed Army Service Forces 
that “it [had] been decided” to furnish suffi- 
cient materiel from the common pool of 

“Rpt, JPS to JCS, sub: Equip for Fr Forces in 
North Africa, 20 Mar 43, JCS 206/1. A first draft 
of the report, completed 8 March, was examined 
at the 64th Meeting of the JPS on 10 March, and a 
revised version subsequently sent to JCS on 15 
March. 
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munitions manufactured in the United 
States to equip eleven French divisions. 
He then requested ASF to study the impact 
which the provision of such materiel was 
likely to have on the equipping of American 
forces, and to examine in particular to what 
extent it would be necessary to defer the 
activation of U.S. units during 1943. ASF 
replied that there was no serious conflict and 
that the activation of U.S. units could pro- 
ceed as scheduled. The 1943 Army Supply 
Program as then established was adequate 
to take care of existing units and those pres- 
ently planned for activation. With a con- 
templated cushion of materiel for some six- 
teen divisions, French rearmament could 
easily be carried out without dislocating the 
100-division program scheduled for the U.S. 
Army in 1943. At General Somervell’s di- 
rection, ASF promptly incorporated the 
French requirements in Section V-A and 
V-B of the Army Supply Program. 33 

The inability of the CCS to arrive at a 
decision could not but produce a climate 
of uncertainty, even apprehension, in the 
theater. As pointed out by Colonel Gardi- 
ner, chairman of the Joint Rearmament 
Committee, the absence of a directive set- 
ting forth the aims of French rearmament 
“left room for discussion of the merits of 
the question and opened the way to the ex- 
pression of diverse views on the subject.” 
The French, he insisted, needed encourage- 
ment as well as “an example of decisive 
action” and should be given an objective as 
soon as possible. 34 

OT Memo, Handy for CG SOS, 15 Mar 43, Memo, 
Maj Gen Lucius Du B. Clay for ACofS, 27 Mar 43, 
and Memo, Hull for CofS, 10 Apr 43, OPD 400 
France, Sec 1 ; Control Div ASF, The Determina- 
tion of Army Supply Requirements, Hist MS File, 
OCMH. 

nl Memos, Gardiner for Brig J. F. M. Whiteley, 
12 and 30 Apr 43, copies in Col Gardiner's Private 
File. 



Still the Combined Chiefs seemed in no 
hurry. They did not even discuss the mat- 
ter from mid-March until the middle of 
May when they convened for the Trident 
Conference in W ashington. Then the situa- 
tion had changed. The ending of the Tuni- 
sian campaign had placed the French arma- 
ment issue in an entirely new light. 33 In 
addition, President Roosevelt, earlier in 
April, had authorized the redrafting of the 
Anfa Agreement leaving out the contro- 
versial paragraph which set forth the extent 
of the program at eleven divisions. 36 As 
they met, on 1 8 May, the CCS were now free 
to discuss the matter without having to feel 
any longer that they were committed to a 
specific program. 

Even so, the argument at first picked up 
about where it had left off in March. To 
the Americans, it still seemed wise to speed 
up the arming and training of the North 
African forces in view of their potential 
value for operations in France. Admiral 
Leahy pointed out that, while somewhat 
more than three divisions had been re- 
equipped, eight others already activated 
were almost without modern equipment. 
The French had been promised the equip- 
ment at Anfa, recalled General Marshall. 
Lt. Gen. Walter Bedell Smith then ex- 
plained that AFHQ had been guided by the 
Anfa decisions. Since French units had “in 
general fought excellently” in Tunisia, he 
declared, General Eisenhower now wanted 
to use them not only to defend French Mo- 
rocco, guard lines of communications, and 
man antiaircraft defenses in North Africa, 
but possibly to assault Corsica and Sardinia. 
General Giraud, he added, was especially 

15 Hostilities ended on 13 May with the capture 
of the remaining Axis forces in Tunisia. 

30 Memo, Deane for JCS, 22 Apr 43, OPD 400 
France, Sec 1. 
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anxious to equip his forces “on an expedi- 
tionary basis.” Unless the Combined Ship- 
ping and Adjustment Board arranged to 
provide additional tonnage, General Gi- 
raud’s requirements of 100,000 tons 
monthly would not be met. 

The British reiterated their earlier cau- 
tions. While agreeing to the importance 
of rearming the French, Field Marshal Sir 
Alan Brooke voiced once again the British 
belief that it was a matter of timing and 
availability of shipping. Shipping, he as- 
serted, should not be diverted to re-equip 
the North African units at the expense of a 
build-up of Allied forces for important op- 
erations. He agreed that, in general, the 
“correct policy” was initially to equip the 
French for the static role of relieving Allied 
forces for offensive operations. At a later 
stage the French then could be equipped as 
an expeditionary force. 

Both sides having thus again affirmed 
their separate points of view substantially 
unchanged from the earlier debates, the 
CCS settled suddenly on a compromise 
formula: “The rearming and re-equipping 
of the French Forces in North Africa should 
be proceeded with as rapidly as the avail- 
ability of shipping and equipping will allow, 
but as a secondary commitment to the re- 
quirements of British and U.S. Forces in the 
various Theaters.” They agreed further 
that the possibility of using captured Ger- 
man materiel to re-equip the French should 
be explored. 31 

The wording represented a considerable 
if not total surrender to the view of the 
British Chiefs in providing the double safety 
valve for which they had consistently 
argued : that the commitment be not firm as 

97 Min, CCS 87th Mtg, 18 May 43, Trident 
Conf. 



to the amount of equipment to be delivered 
and that it be made contingent on the prior 
claims of British and American forces. It 
seems likely that the Americans conceded the 
point for two main reasons — a sense first 
that it had become critical to have some kind 
of decision, and second that agreement in 
principle would permit, even if it did not re- 
quire, the carrying out of the original Anfa 
commitment. The Americans were con- 
vinced that neither shortage of equipment 
nor shortage of shipping would interfere 
with the arming of the eleven divisions as 
agreed. They were equally convinced that 
the North African troops had proved their 
usefulness and that therefore it would be 
militarily justifiable, if necessary, to arm 
them at the expense of American units. 

In effect the Trident decision simply 
reaffirmed the primary responsibility of the 
United States for rearming the French in 
North Africa and gave the U.S. Joint Chiefs 
of Staff a comparatively free hand in carry- 
ing out that responsibility. That point was 
underlined in a meeting with the President 
and the Prime Minister when Air Chief 
Marshal Portal, after pointing out that the 
British were supplying the North African 
Air Forces with aircraft for patrol duties 
off the West African coast, emphasized that 
except for this contribution “the entire 
project was in the hands of the United 
States.” 38 

W r hile the Trident decision for the time 
being settled the rearmament policy to the 
satisfaction of the British and Americans, 
it left something to be desired from the 
French point of view. The urgency of re- 
armament had been forcibly brought to 
the French by their recent experience in 

38 Min, 4th Mtg with President and Prime Min- 
ister, 21 May 43, Trident Conf. 
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GENERAL EISENHOWER DELIVERING AN ADDRESS at the ceremony, S May 
1943, in Algiers in celebration of the fall of Tunisia and the arrival of U.S. materiel for the 
French. General Giraud is at the right. 



Tunisia. The 40,000 North African troops 
thrown into the battle had suffered some 
9,600 casualties (including 2,300 killed in 
action) or 24 percent of the forces en- 
gaged. :5!> For these heavy losses, the in- 
adequacy of equipment had been in large 
measure responsible. To General Giraud, 
facing the prospect of perhaps again com- 
mitting troops to such an ordeal, the com- 

Figures on losses are taken from Lt. Col. P. 
Santini, “Etude statistique sur les pertes au cours 
dc la guerre 1939-1945,” Revue du Corps de Sante 
Militaire, X, No. 1 (March, 1954). 



promise formula of Trident, with its in- 
definite program of rearmament to be car- 
ried out only as it could be fitted into more 
pressing obligations, offered little comfort. 
“The French,” one American observer had 
warned, “are deadly serious about the mat- 
ter.” 4 " For the moment, however, they had 
no choice but to go along with the ad hoc 
solutions permitted by the CCS decision. 



40 Memo, Gen Tompkins for Maj Gen J. H. 
Burns, 29 Mar 43, CCS 400 France (11-3-42), 
Sec 2. 
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LT. GEN. MARK W. CLARK PRESENTING NEWLY ARRIVED U.S. 
EQUIPMENT to the French Ground Forces in a ceremony held at Casablanca, 9 May 1943. 
General Auguste Nogues is at the left. 



Implementing Phase I 

Ten days before the formula on French 
rearmament was finally agreed to in Wash- 
ington, a significant event had taken place 
in North Africa. On that day, 8 May, an 
imposing ceremony was held in Algiers in 
the dual celebration of the fall of Tunisia, 
just wrested from Axis control, and of the 
formal handing over to General Giraud of 
U.S. materiel recently unloaded in North 
African ports. The speech that Gen- 
eral Eisenhower made on this occasion in- 



cluded a special message from President 
Roosevelt to the French. “American work- 
ers,” said the message in part, “are proud 
to deliver the goods and weapons to be used 
by French soldiers.” 41 In accepting the 
armament in the name of the French Army, 
General Giraud echoed the feelings of pride 
and gratitude of his country men when he 
declared : 

Today the pledge that was made at Anfa 
by the President of the U.S. and the British 



41 Memo for Red, SGS, 9 May 43, AFHQ 0100/4 
SACS Politics. 
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Government has been fulfilled. The convoys 
are arriving. The news is spreading through 
the country and among the troops and brings 
them comfort and hope. Today’s ceremony, 
simple and great, allows us to express our 
gratitude to the workmen of America who 
have wrought that precious materiel and 
brought such a contribution to the restoration 
of Liberty in the world . 42 

Later in the day several North African 
contingents, formerly horse cavalry and now 
re-equipped as armored units, paraded 
through the flag -decked streets of the city 
and exhibited their newly acquired tanks, 
tractor-drawn artillery, jeeps, and com- 
bat cars to the enthusiastic populace. In 
the eyes of the French, the occasion sym- 
bolized the rebirth of their armed forces. 
The new French Army, proud of its modern 
weapons, was “taking its first steps.” 43 

This and other similar demonstrations 
were vivid proof of the American determi- 
nation to proceed with the re-equipping of 
the French. 44 In fact, even before the cam- 
paign in Tunisia had come to a close, the 

K Rpt, C. Phillips, Import Div North African 
Economic Board, to L. L. Short, 14 May 43, AFHQ 
0100/26 Liaison See, Rpts. 

43 Georges Marey, “Le Rearmement fran^ais en 
Afrique du Nord (1942-1944),” Revue Politique et 
Parlementaire (October and November, 1947). 

** A ceremony of similar character was held on 
9 May at Casablanca, at which General Clark, on 
behalf of the Allied Commander in Chief, presented 
some newly arrived U.S. equipment to the com- 
manding general of the French Ground Forces in 
Morocco. There followed a parade of motorized 
equipment before a large crowd which could not 
fail to be impressed by this “tangible demonstra- 
tion of the determination of the United Nations 
to put the French Army in the field as an effective, 
modern fighting organization.” Rpt, Liaison Sec 
Fifth Army to Liaison Sec AFHQ, 15 May 43, 
AFHQ Liaison Sec 0100/12C Fr Rpts From Fifth 
Army. Likewise, in the course of a ceremony held 
in liberated Tunis on 10 May, a Spahis regiment, 
hurriedly re-equipped with U.S. materiel for the 
occasion, paraded through the city, a third tangible 
demonstration of the rehabilitation now going on 
in the North African Army. 



first phase of rearmament was well on its 
way to completion. No development could 
have been more welcome at this time. For, 
if a few units were proudly displaying their 
newly acquired U.S. materiel, the remain- 
ing combat forces were still woefully lacking 
in equipment. Early in the Tunisian cam- 
paign, the French High Command had 
rushed to the units engaged there nearly all 
the materiel of French origin painstakingly 
accumulated before Operation Torch. 
This materiel was now considerably reduced 
through damage, wear, and capture. What 
was left of it might possibly serve to equip 
part of the forces assigned to guard the lines 
of communications. Even for this purpose 
it would be necessary to obtain from other 
sources a substantial number of additional 
small arms. As for the British and Ameri- 
can materiel loaned in the heat of battle, 
which consisted of miscellaneous quantities 
of Sten guns, British 2-pounder guns, 
75-mm. guns, Valentine tanks, and approxi- 
mately 500 assorted vehicles, it was under- 
stood that the items still serviceable at the 
end of the campaign were to be returned 
when the troops left the forward area. Con- 
sidering in addition that only a small quan- 
tity of captured enemy materiel was likely 
to become available for use by the French, 
it was clear therefore that the only equip- 
ment on which the North African forces 
could rely for participation in further opera- 
tions would be that received from U.S, 
sources. 45 

Of the 256,000 tons of equipment as- 
signed by the MAB in February and 
March for the French Ground and Air 
Forces, approximately 193,000 tons (in- 
cluding the 126, 151 -ton special convoy) 
had reached North African ports by the end 

“ Memo, Artamonoff for Col Clement Blanc, 1 0 
Jul 43, JRC 902/11 Rearmt Plan. 
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of April. The backlog, amounting to about 
63,000 tons, had been inventoried and was 
to be shipped on the next available convoys 
and at the 25,000-ton monthly rate author- 
ized by the theater. Some 8,000 tons of 
supplies, including 200 airplanes, ground 
equipment, vehicles, and materiel for one 
parachute regiment, were intended for the 
air units. The remainder, or 248,000 tons, 
would serve to equip the ground troops pro- 
vided for in the initial phase of the Anfa 
Plan. These, it. will be recalled, included 

3 infantry divisions, 2 armored regiments, 

4 tank destroyer battalions, 5 reconnais- 
sance battalions, 14 antiaircraft battalions, 



12 truck companies, and 3 ordnance bat- 
talions. The distribution of equipment to 
individual units had already started and in 
some cases was completed, as the enthusias- 
tic witnesses to the parade held on 8 May 
could testify. 46 

46 Msg 4688, Marshall to Eisenhower, 26 Mar 43, 
JRC Cable Log: Memo, Artamonoff for Gardiner, 

1 May 43, JRC 902/11 Rearmt Plan. The 256,000 
tons included the training equipment requested by 
the theater on 26 January (Msg 7433), special 
items and organizational equipment requested on 

2 February (Msg 8496), equipment for the bal- 
ance of the first phase requested on 18 February 
(Msg 1628), and air equipment requested on 14 
and 27 February (Msgs 776 and 3271). (All 
msgs in JRC Cable Log.) 




CHAPTER IV 



Early Organizational Problems 



The process by which American materiel 
was being channeled into the hands of 
French units, from the time it was requisi- 
tioned by the Joint Rearmament Commit- 
tee to the time of its actual distribution, was 
a complicated one. It involved a number 
of important problems the solution of which 
required much patient labor and close team- 
work on the part of the staffs and services 
concerned. 

AFHQ Spells Out Rearmament Policies 

The mission of the JRC consisted chiefly 
of determining, in collaboration with the 
French High Command, what units could be 
activated from available manpower, when 
they could be activated, what equipment 
they would need first, and how they best 
could be trained. In carrying out this mis- 
sion, the JRC was guided by directives issued 
from time to time by the Allied Commander 
in Chief. General Eisenhower, on 31 Jan- 
uary, had set forth the policy to govern the 
first phase of rearmament: 

a. The French authorities will submit their 
requisitions periodically to this headquarters. 
However, the Allied CinC remains the ap- 
proving authority and may modify the requisi- 
tions to conform to the availability of 
equipment and shipping, and to the terms of 
the general policy. 

b. The JRC will maintain an up-to-date 
schedule showing: 

1 ) How equipment issued by this Head- 
quarters has been assigned by the French 
authorities. 



2) How the French authorities intend to 
assign future issues of equipment. 

He also stated that the initial rearmament 
phase was designed to provide forces for the 
defense of North and West Africa, as well as 
a picked force to form part of an Allied over- 
seas expedition. Generally, the objective 
to be reached was “quality, not quantity.” 
Finally, he defined the policy with regard to 
the rehabilitation of the naval and air forces 
in the light of their probable employment. 1 

It will be recalled that General Eisen- 
hower, on 30 December 1942, had in- 
structed the U.S. Fifth Army to assist the 
French in equipping and training their units. 
It was imperative therefore that the Fifth 
Army should familiarize itself with the re- 
armament problem. On 26 March, the 
deputy theater commander recommended 
that a procedure be arranged with the JRC 
whereby Fifth Army would “definitely en- 
ter the rearmament picture,” and “act as a 
balance-wheel” to ensure that equipment 
was turned over to the French at a rate com- 
mensurate with proper care and main- 
tenance. 2 

Later, on 30 March, the Allied Com- 
mander in Chief restated Fifth Army’s 
obligation to assist the French military au- 
thorities with organizing and training the 

1 Dir AG 400/322-A-M, AFHQ, 31 Jan 43, 
AFHQ 0100/12C G-3 Div Ops Fr Rearmt, Vol. 
II (3). 

1 Memo, Maj Gen Everett S. Hughes for Gen 
Clark, 26 Mar 43, AFHQ 0100/12C G-3 Div Ops 
Fr Rearmt, Vol. II (Pt. I). 
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forces stationed in French Morocco. 3 The 
next day General Clark and his chief of 
staff, Maj. Gen. Alfred M. Gruenther, dis- 
cussed ways and means to effect proper co- 
ordination between Fifth Army and AFHQ 
on the rearmament question. 4 Five days 
later, representatives from various AFHQ 
staff sections, including the JRC, met to de- 
termine the respective responsibilities of 
AFHQ, Fifth Army, and other interested 
headquarters. The basis for their discus- 
sion was a study prepared by G— 3 Section, 
AFHQ, in which, curiously enough, it was 
stated that the rearmament policy “had 
already been fixed by the CCS.” Nothing 
could have been further from the truth, for 
in that first week of April the CCS debate 
on French armament was in a state of com- 
plete deadlock. Except for this erroneous 
assertion, the memorandum furnished val- 
uable data on the status of rearmament 
operations and made several important rec- 
ommendations. It proposed in particular 
that AFHQ alone be made responsible for 
contact with the French High Command, 
the drafting of a rearmament program, and 
the control of requests for shipping, and that 
Fifth Army be given the responsibility for 
the “mechanical and tactical training” of 
the French. 5 On the basis of the decisions 
reached at the meeting, the Allied Com- 
mander in Chief, on 13 April, set forth in 
detail the policy to govern the entire re- 
armament process. His directive first de- 
scribed how the rate of provision of equip- 
ment was to be regulated; the role of U.S. 

3 Dir, CinC AFHQ to CG Fifth Army, 30 Mar 
43, JRC Misc Doc, Item 5-a, Tab K. 

* Note, Conf between Clark and Gruenther, 1 

Apr 43, JRC Misc Doc, Item 5-a, Tab K. 

6 Note for Mtg, G-3 Sec AFHQ, 4 Apr 43, AFHQ 
01 00/1 2C G-3 Div Ops Fr Ream t, 1 'ol. II ( Pt. I ) ; 

Min, Mtg, 5 Apr 43, JRC 902/11 Rearmt Plan. 



base sections in assisting the French with 
the immediate reception, storage, assembly, 
and issue of equipment; the assistance which 
the U.S. land forces in North Africa were 
to give in familiarizing French personnel 
with the technical details of storing, assem- 
bly, care, and maintenance of U.S. equip- 
ment. He then defined the respective re- 
sponsibilities of AFHQ, the Commanding 
General, NATOUSA, and the Command- 
ing General, Fifth Army, in the matter of 
French rearmament. AFHQ was charged 
with initiating programs and obtaining the 
necessary equipment from the United States. 
The Commanding General, NATOUSA, 
was responsible for handling equipment 
from the moment it reached North African 
ports to the time of its transfer to the French. 
The Commanding General, Fifth Army, 
was charged with assisting in the re-equip- 
ment and technical training of French Army 
units stationed throughout the U.S. Com- 
munications Zone. 6 

Eisenhower issued other directives at vari- 
ous intervals which set forth the manner in 
which French requisitions were to be proc- 
essed and transfers of materiel accounted for 
so that proper charges could be made to the 
French lend-lease account in the United 
States. A separate directive was issued 
which governed the accounting procedure 
for transfers of materiel from British sources. 
Subsequent administrative memorandums 
established on the basis of directives from 
the War Department regulated the pro- 
cedure to be followed by the bases at Casa- 
blanca, Oran, and Algiers for turning U.S. 
equipment over to the French. 7 

0 Ltr, CinC to CG Fifth Army and Deputy The- 
ater Comdr NATOUSA, 13 Apr 43, JRC 902/11 
Rearmt Plan. 

7 See bp. 2bb-7UL below. 




INSPECTING U.S. EQUIPMENT to be used by the French Army. From left: Col. 



Clement Blanc , General Henri Giraud, and Br 

Allied. Assistance in Handling Materiel 

The arrival in North Africa of materiel 
for the French posed physical and technical 
problems of considerable importance. 
From the outset AFHQ officials feared that 
the French military authorities might not be 
able, by themselves, to handle, assemble, 
sort out, distribute, and maintain the vast 
quantities of highly specialized equipment, 
much of which w r as entirely new to them. 

If units were to be equipped within the 
briefest possible time and with the least pos- 
sible confusion, if, in other words, the opti- 
mum use w r as to be made of American 
materiel, it was indispensable that responsi- 
ble Allied agencies come to the assistance of 
the French High Command by providing 
the skill and means to handle it. 



ig. Gen. Roger Leyer. 

In this initial phase of the rearmament 
operations, the French were particularly 
lacking in qualified administrative and tech- 
nical personnel. The roster of the French 
General Staff and services included many 
very able officers, the foremost in the field 
of rearmament being Brig. Gen. Roger 
Leyer and Col. Clement Blanc, whose su- 
perior qualifications as organizers and tech- 
nicians made of them then and thereafter 
the artisans of the rehabilitation of the 
French Army . 8 But in the services espe- 

* From December 1942 to May 1943, General 
Leyer served under General Rene Prioux, then chief 
of Administrative Services, as first assistant for or- 
ganization. In May, he became chief of staff of the 
General Staff War, a post which he occupied until 
November 1944, first as a major general, later as a 
lieutenant general. Colonel Blanc served under 
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dally, many of the officers, including some 
of the chiefs themselves, were unqualified 
and inefficient by American standards. 
Officials of the JRC were distressed over the 
slowness of action displayed by various head- 
quarters. They quoted an instance when 
equipment delivered to French authorities 
in Algiers did not reach the front line in 
Tunisia until one month later. Even urgent 
inquiries, they complained, were “delayed 
for days notwithstanding repeated follow- 
ups.” The situation had led General Eisen- 
hower, earlier in the year, to suspect that 
General Giraud had “no idea of Adminis- 
tration.” 9 It w r as clear that little improve- 
ment could be expected until the French 
Commander in Chief had corrected the de- 
fects of his organization. Changes in ad- 
ministrative personnel and in methods of 
work were urgently required. It should be 
pointed out, however, that the difficult task 
of setting up almost from scratch and on 
short notice an entire command and service 
organization, with limited and often un- 
trained help, made some fumbling almost 
inevitable. “II fallait faire vite et avec 
presque rien.” 10 

The shortage of material means was an 
even greater obstacle to establishing an ef- 
fective organization. Office equipment 
was worn out or nonexistent. As late as 
June 1943 few typewriters were available 
and the JRC was urging the War Depart- 

General Leyer first as assistant chief of staff, G-l 
and G-4, later as deputy chief of staff, a post which 
he occupied until September 1944. He was pro- 
moted to brigadier general in April 1944. For the 
role pl ayed by Bl anc in the rearmament operations, 
see pp. |280J|285| below. 

* Statement by Eisenhower at CCS 57th Mtg, 15 
Jan 43, Casablanca Conf; JRC quotation from 
Memo, Artamonoff for Delaney, 3 Mar 43, JRC 
Misc Doc, Item 5 a, Tab I. 

10 “We had to work fast and with practically 
nothing.” Statement by General Giraud in the 
course of an interview, December 1948. 



ment to send adequate supplies of them to 
the French . 11 Most of the indispensable 
facilities, such as covered space and depots, 
transportation, communications, and the 
like, had been requisitioned by the Anglo- 
American forces for their own use. 

As General Giraud undertook to set his 
house in order, a task in which he gradually 
achieved a substantial measure of success, 
he found himself in need of friendly advice, 
“encouragement as well as tactful help and 
guidance .” 12 The American and British 
members of the JRC did not fail to respond 
generously and loyally. He needed also 
considerable material assistance. Again 
the JRC spared no effort to have the neces- 
sary means placed at his disposal. No bet- 
ter illustration could be given of this deter- 
mination on the part of the Allies to facili- 
tate his task than a brief account of the 
manner in which the large shipment that 
reached North Africa in April was handled. 

The magnitude of the organizational 
problem facing the French High Command 
upon the arrival of UGS 6 J /2 with its 
126,151 tons of materiel can easily be ap- 
preciated. For some days before, Ameri- 
can, British, and French staff officers sought 
ways and means to supplement the limited 
reception and sorting facilities available to 
the French. At a G-3 meeting held at 
AFHQ on 5 April, a detailed program was 
laid out for the reception of the materiel. 
It was decided that at Casablanca, where 
four of the fifteen ships were to dock, the 
U.S. base section in charge of the port would 
unload, assemble, and deliver the equip- 
ment “complete and in running order.” At 
Algiers, the British who ran the port and 
the base were to unload the eleven ships due 

11 Msg W-2573, AFHQ to AGWAR, 12 Jun 43, 
JRC Cable Log. 

a Memo, Gardiner for Whitelev , 12 Apr 4 3. copy 
in Gardiner’s Private File. See (Chart j~| 



Chart 1 — Organization of the French High Command in North Africa: 1 April 1943 




Source: Chart in JRC 320/001 Organization of French Army. 
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VEHICLE ASSEMBLY LINE, Algiers, April 1943. 



to dock there and transport the materiel to 
eight local French depots. 13 At one of 
these, the French were to have the use of a 
vehicle assembly line operating under U.S. 
management. Once they had assembled 
the equipment, they would then distribute it. 

Setting up and operating the assembly 
line at Algiers constituted one of the most 
remarkable instances of efficient planning 
and teamwork. First, AFHQ requested the 

“French headquarters had strongly urged that 
five vessels only be unloaded at Algiers and the other 
six at Oran. However, anticipated port conditions 
necessitated the unloading of all eleven at Algiers. 
Msg 7575, AFHQ to AGWAR, 19 Mar 43, JRC 
Cable Log. 



War Department to ship if possible on con- 
voy UGS 6 l / 2 the necessary tools and gear to 
assemble about 200 vehicles daily. 14 Later, 
at a meeting between French and American 
staff officers, an understanding was reached 
regarding the extent and nature of the as- 
sistance to be furnished by SOS, NATOU- 
SA, in setting up the assembly line. It 
was agreed that the Mediterranean Base 
Section (MBS) at Oran would be respon- 
sible for organizing and operating the as- 
sembly facilities until such a time as the 



14 Msg 6400, AFHQ to AGWAR, 13 Mar 43, 
JRC Gable Log. 
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REVIEWING AMERICAN TROOPS 

who placed the French vehicle assembly line 
in operation. General Eisenhower and Gen- 
eral Giraud are riding in the back of the 
vehicle. 

French were qualified to take over. 15 On 
10 April, barely four days before the arrival 
of the first ship, the MBS supply officer, Col. 
Ernest A. Suttles, together with some forty 
U.S. officers and men, arrived in Algiers 
and began organizing the line. 10 They had 
brought with them crane equipment, black- 
smith, welding, machine, and carpenter 
tools, and related items essential for the 
operation of assembly plants. Within five 
days, Colonel Suttles and his team had im- 
provised five such plants: one twin-line 

15 Memo, Artamonoff for CG SOS NATOUSA, 
1 Apr 43, JRC Misc Doc, Item 5-a, Tab J. 

1S Notes extracted from A Photographic Story 
of the Assembly of T. U. P. Motor Vehicles by the 
New French Army in the North African Theater 
of Operations. Text by Col. E. A. Suttles, Main- 
tenance Div, MBS, Ord. Copy in OCMH. 



General Motors plant capable of assembling 
one 2j/ 2 -ton truck every three minutes, one 
Dodge-Chevrolet plant with a capacity of 70 
vehicles a day, one jeep plant with a capacity 
of over 200 y^-ton vehicles daily, one 
trailer plant with a capacity of over 150 
vehicles per day, and one tank and armored- 
vehicle servicing and testing plant. 

The ships arrived on 14 April. Unload- 
ing began immediately and was completed 
by 21 April. 17 The materiel was unpacked 
and assembled as fast as boxes could be 
brought to shore. A French team of some 
75 officers and 2,300 men, mostly from the 
Chantiers de Jeunesse, assisted by Colonel 
Suttles’ team, accomplished the work in rec- 
ord time. 18 In spite of language difficulties 
and the fact that lack of proper tools and 
equipment often necessitated improvisation, 
1,900 vehicles were assembled in the first 
week of operations, and 5,100 more during 
the following two weeks, making a total of 
7,000 in less than one month. 19 French 

17 Unloading proceeded with such efficiency and 
speed that the British port commander thanked all 
personnel concerned, American, British, and French, 
for what had been “a record for the port.” JRG 
Weekly Rpt 5, 24 Apr 43, JRG Rearmt Rpts. 

18 From the time of their creation in French North 
Africa in 1941, the Chantiers de Jeunesse (see 
above, |pp. 8. 8nl) quickly developed into a well- 
disciplined body of approximately 3,000 men. 
Although they were officially organized for peace- 
time purposes, their leader, Lt. Col. Jean Van 
Hecke, himself a member of the North African 
Resistance, had prepared them secretly for the role 
which they were to play in conjunction with an 
eventual Allied operation in that area. They de- 
serve an honorable mention not only for the val- 
uable assistance they rendered the Allies at the time 
of the landings in November 1942, but for the 
work which they subsequently performed on impor- 
tant military and public projects. In late 1943 they 
were incorporated in the North African Army as the 
7th Chasseurs d’Afrique Regiment (a tank de- 
stroyer unit) under the command of Colonel Van 
Hecke. 

18 The highest production rate reached 776 ve- 
hicles in a single day. 
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officials watched this mammoth operation 
with keen interest. On one occasion Gen- 
eral Giraud accompanied by General Eisen- 
hower visited the assembly line and ex- 
pressed to the American personnel his deep 
appreciation of their valuable assistance. 

Not all the equipment brought over by 
UGS 6/2 could be assembled at the time. 
For a number of vehicles, tanks, and anti- 
aircraft guns, necessary' parts were not due 
to arrive until later with the shipment of 
the backlog of equipment . 20 

On 5 May, with the work nearly com- 
pleted, the U.S. officers and men officially 
turned the whole assembly line over to their 
French associates who continued to operate 
it by themselves. 

The French Organize an Expeditionary 
Corps 

Unless modifications had been ordered 
and arranged beforehand, the equipment 
shipped to French units was identical with 
that authorized for corresponding U.S. 
units under War Department tables of or- 
ganization and equipment current at the 
time. It included everything from uni- 
forms and medical supplies to rifles, ma- 
chine guns, and tanks. It included in ad- 
dition two units of fire, a thirty-day replace- 
ment allowance of major items and major 
assemblies, and a six-month supply of spare 
parts. Once unloaded, the equipment was 
turned over to the French military authori- 
ties for assembly, warehousing, if necessary', 
and distribution through the French Sup- 
ply Services according to priorities fixed by 
the French General Staff. AFHQ had 
agreed, on 7 April, that the French them- 

” JRC Rpt 4, 1 7 Apr 43, and JRC Progress Rpt 
1, 4 May 43, JRC Rearmt Rpts. 




COL. ERNEST A. SUTTLES, MBS 
Supply Officer, relinquishes control of the 
assembly plant to Col.Jacques Simon, French 
Army, at a ceremony in Algiers. 

selves would be responsible for designating 
which units were to receive American equip- 
ment. This, it was recognized, was an or- 
ganizational matter for the French High 
Command alone to settle . 21 

As they prepared their distribution plan, 
the French military authorities were urged 

31 Memo for Red, JRC, sub: Responsibility for 
Fr Rearmt, 5 Apr 43, AFHQ 0100/12C G-3 Div 
Ops Fr Rearmt; Ltr, Loomis to Brig Gen Willis 
McD. Chapin, 12 Jul 44, JRC 400.2/002 Stock 
Control System; Min, CofS Conf, 7 Apr 43, 
AFHQ AG Sec 337.2. A unit of fire is a specified 
number of rounds of ammunition for each weapon, 
varying with each type and caliber of weapon. A 
major assembly is a combination of several major 
items. The 155-mm. howitzer is an example of a 
major assembly as it includes three major items: 
the howitzer, the recoil mechanism, and the 
carriage. 
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by AFHQ not to mix new and old equip- 
ment within units. This was to prevent, in 
particular, an undesirable demand for spare 
parts and service in efforts to make unserv- 
iceable materiel serviceable. They were 
also reminded that thereafter their head- 
quarters must cease submitting requests for 
equipment to Allied depots. All their re- 
quirements, they were told, must be met 
from their own sources. This was essential 
if U.S. reserves in the theater were to be 
maintained at their normal level. As the 
French kept on submitting direct requests 
to British Ordnance for items of equipment, 
AFHQ on 15 May reminded all concerned 
of the established policy and pointed out in 
addition that the British had no rearma- 
ment commitments to the French. 22 

The materiel issued on loan to units en- 
gaged in Tunisia was now to be returned 
to Allied depots since the French were re- 
ceiving new equipment from the United 
States. The policy was confirmed on 14 
May in the course of a conference between 
representatives of various AFHQ sections. 
It was agreed that the equipment in ques- 
tion would be regained as a result of show- 
down inspections upon departure of the 
units from Tunisian area. 23 

The French had decided that the troops 
engaged in Tunisia should be the first to be 
rearmed. Accordingly, they had, early in 

sa Memo, Brig Gen Lowell W. Rooks for G-4, 15 
Apr 43, AFHQ 0100/1 2C G-3 Div Ops Fr Rearmt, 
Vol. II (2) ; Memo, Gardiner for Fr Sec JRC, 14 
Mar 43, JRC 908 Policy and Plan — Misc; Memo, 
DCofS AFHQ, 15 Apr 43, AFHQ 0100/4 SACS 
Red Sec, Fr Matters; Memo, AFHQ To All Con- 
cerned, 15 May 43, JRC 908 Policy and Plan— 
Misc. 

sa Memo, Rooks for Fr Liaison Sec AFHQ, 22 
Apr 43, AFHQ 0100/12C G-3 Div Ops Fr Rearmt, 
Vol. II (2) ; Diary of a Certain Plan, 14 May 43, 
ASF File Planning Div, 433— a— 5. 



April, pulled out of the Tunisian front for 
immediate re-equipping the equivalent of 
one infantry division. By the beginning of 
May they had rearmed one infantry division, 
the 2d Moroccan Infantry (2d DIM), and 
were in process of equipping two more, the 
3d Algerian Infantry (3d DIA) and a divi- 
sion later to be known as the 4th Moroccan 
Mountain (4th DMM). It was the French 
Commander in Chief’s belief that in general 
his units would reach an efficiency of 100 
percent in eight to ten weeks from the time 
they had received their materiel. At least 
six weeks, he thought, would be required for 
technical training. This estimate appeared 
reasonable to AFHQ officials although they 
considered that an additional period of one 
month would be needed to bring armored 
units to a satisfactory state of readiness. 24 

In this initial rearmament phase, the 
French military authorities organized units 
according to tables of organization and 
equipment substantially similar to those cur- 
rently in use in corresponding U.S. units. 
In the case of infantry divisions, however, 
they requested, for tactical reasons of their 
own, that the U.S. table of organization 
and equipment be modified to provide one 
reconnaissance battalion instead of troop, 
four Quartermaster truck companies in- 
stead of one, and one 40-mm. antiaircraft 
battalion. 25 The modifications, which the 
War Department approved at the urging 
of the JRC, were designed to provide 
stronger initial cover for deployment, facili- 
tate the quick locating of hostile positions 
and flanks, and hasten the deployment of 

2< JRC Progress Rpt 1, 4 May 43, JRC Misc 
Rpts; Ltr, Giraud to Eisenhower, 28 Apr 43, and- 
Memo, Rooks for CofS AFHQ, 4 May 43, JRC 
902/11 Rearmt Plan. 

2r ' Memo, Handy for CG SOS, 15 Mar 43, OPD 
400 France, Sec 1. 
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infantry elements. The same modified table 
was adopted for all infantry divisions sub- 
sequently reequipped. 

The intentions of the French High Com- 
mand were to group the units then receiving 
American equipment under Phase I into a 
task force or expeditionary corps. It will 
be recalled that the creation of such a force 
to become part of an Allied overseas expe- 
dition had been formally approved by the 
Allied Commander in Chief as early as 31 
January. 26 In the opinion of the JRC, the 
units currently receiving equipment did not 
constitute a coherent force capable of oper- 
ating overseas independently if required. 
They did not include Engineer, Signal, and 
Chemical Warfare units, for w’hich equip- 
ment was still lacking. Unless another 
special convoy brought additional materiel, 
the JRC felt that by 1 July, when the back- 
log of equipment of the first phase had been 
received from the United States, General 
Giraud would have to reshuffle the composi- 
tion of the task force and, if necessary, re- 
duce the number of units either by combin- 
ing them or eliminating some. This would 
mean shifting personnel, reassigning mate- 
riel already distributed, slightly modifying 
division tables of organization, and using 
some salvaged French equipment. Only in 
that way could the proposed corps become 
an efficient task force. 27 

General Giraud was of course eager to 
rearm more than a limited expeditionary 
corps. With a total troop strength estimated 
in mid- April at 16,000 officers and 317,000 
men, he had already activated most of the 
eleven divisions of the Anfa Plan, although 

2 “ Dir AG 400/322, AFHQ, 31 Jan 43, AFHQ 
01D0/12C G-3 Div Ops Fr Rearmt, Vol. II (3). 

3 ‘ Memo, Artamonoff for Gardiner, 1 May 43, 
JRC 902/11 Rearmt Plan. 



some in cadre only. To form these divisions 
into a self-supporting and coherent force, 
General Giraud needed 50,000 trained 
drivers as well as large numbers of technical 
troops for Ordnance, Signal, Engineer, and 
Medical units. That meant a large propor- 
tion of Frenchmen. On the basis of one 
Frenchman for two natives, a ratio con- 
sidered “reasonable” by General Giraud 
himself, no less than 100,000 Frenchmen 
would have to be found for the proposed 
army of 300,000 men. It was doubtful that 
such a number could be raised. There lay 
the real bottleneck in a larger rearmament 
program. The JRC considered that, for the 
present at least, General Giraud must con- 
centrate on activating, equipping, and put- 
ting into the field a small independent task 
force of the expeditionary-corps size now 
envisaged, for which troops of all types were 
available in Africa. Later it might be ad- 
visable to incorporate in American or British 
Army corps such other infantry units up to 
divisions as were raised and equipped over 
and above the initial task force. Thus the 
French would not have to furnish the spe- 
cialized service troops. The extent to which 
the North African Army could and should 
reasonably be expanded beyond the first ex- 
peditionary corps soon became the subject 
of much lively discussion between AFHQ 
and the French High Command, and lin- 
gered as a source of considerable friction for 
months to come. 28 

Convoys arriving in May, June, and July 
brought in the backlog of equipment of 

s * Memo, JRC for Joint Intelligence Collecting 
Agency, AFHQ, 26 Apr 43, JRC Misc Doc, Item 
5-a, Tab K; Interv with Gen Giraud, Dec 48; 
Memo, JRC for CofS AFHQ, 25 Apr 43, JRC Misc 
Doc, Item 5-a, Tab M; Memo, Artamonoff for 
Delaney, cited| n. T7~| 
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Phase I. 29 With this materiel the French 
military authorities completed the equipping 
of the expeditionary corps as then set up. 
They had to resort to some juggling to ensure 
that all units were properly equipped. Thus 
they were forced to dissolve several units not 
part of the corps, but to which they had 
issued some American equipment on the 
assumption that more was to come from the 
United States, and to redistribute the ma- 
teriel so recovered among units on the troop 
list, especially the 4th Moroccan Mountain 
Division. At the same time they issued, with 
the approval of the JRC, to several infan- 
try units already equipped with British or 
French materiel, a small complement of 
U.S. equipment, largely infantry weapons 
and vehicles, and added these units to the 
troop list. These nonprogram units con- 
sisted of one separate brigade of 8,000 men 
created out of the former Corps Franc 
d’Afrique (organized in early December 
1942), one group of tabors (the equivalent 
of one regiment of goumiers), and one 
Shock Battalion (Bataillon de Choc). 
These troops were to constitute part of the 
corps reserves. 30 Finally, the French Gen- 
eral Staff turned over to the Territorial 



20 Tonnage of military equipment shipped from 
the United States between January and July 1943 
and turned over to the French as part of Phase I of 
the program : 

Measurement 



Month Tons 

Total.. 256,621 

January. 736 

February.. 1,842 

March .... <* 135,335 

April 55,263 

May 38,359 

June 19,086 

July (estimated) 6,000 



° Includes 126,151 tons in convoy UGS 6Ja- 

Source: Tab D, Memo, International Div ASF for Gen Clay, 7 
Jul 43, JRC 905.6/1 Corres on Statistics of Rearmt. 

30 JRC Rpt 5, 3 Jul 43, JRC Rearmt Rpts. On 
the organiz ation and equipment of nonprogram 
units, see pp j 1 12-131 |1 58— 60 J below. 



forces assigned the task of guarding lines of 
communication and of maintaining internal 
security all obsolete equipment available in 
French stocks as well as some equipment 
received from the United States. 

In late April the U.S. Fifth Army had, 
with the co-operation of the JRC, launched 
a training program to instruct the rearmed 
units in the technical use and care of their 
new equipment. By June the program car- 
ried out under the direction of Brig. Gen. 
Allen F. Kingman was in full swing. 31 

On 18 June General Giraud informed 
AFHQthat he was appointing General Juin 
to command the expeditionary forces des- 
ignated for participation in forthcoming 
operations. 32 These operations were the 
contemplated assault and conquest of Sicily 
and Italy. 

Throughout Phase I, as well as in subse- 
quent phases, the American members of the 
JRC devoted their efforts, in pursuance of 
the recommendations of the Allied Com- 
mander in Chief himself, to making the 
units being rearmed a picked force. Their 
task was not an easy one for their position 
of buffer between the French High Com- 
mand and AFHQ made their dealings with 
both often difficult. To reach the goal of 
“quality,” they had requested and obtained 
from the War Department the assignment 
of materiel for units not specifically men- 
tioned in the Anfa Agreement but con- 
sidered necessary in organizing a balanced 
modern force. At a meeting held on 14 
June, the Deputy Theater Commander, 

31 See ICh. XlVl below. 

32 Acknowledging the announcement of this ap- 
pointment, General Smith pointed out that “the 
excellent relationship” established between General 
Juin and his U.S. and British associates during the 
T unisian campaign was a “guarantee of effective 
cooperation in the future.” Ltr, Smith to Giraud, 
28 Jun 43, AFHQ 0100/1 2C G-3 Div Ops Fr 
Corres. 
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NATOUSA, Maj. Gen. Everett S. Hughes, 
objected to this procedure. He urged that 
the Anfa Agreement be followed to the 
letter and nothing supplied beyond the ma- 
teriel required for the units listed in the 
agreement. Should this procedure not be 
acceptable to the French, he felt that it was 
up to them to obtain an “interpretation of 
the agreement on the same level as the agree- 
ment itself.” 33 In the belief that a clarifi- 
cation of this important matter was required, 
the JRC urged AFHQ to set forth a defi- 
nite policy and to advise the French ac- 
cordingly. On 31 July General Eisen- 
hower directed that the Anfa Agreement be 
“interpreted” as follows: 

a. The object of the Agreement was to 
create a French force capable of taking part, 
in conjunction with the Allies, in the libera- 
tion of France. 



33 Memo, Artamonoff for CofS AFHQ, 28 Jun 43, 
JRC Misc Doc, Item 5-a, Tab O. 



b. Under the terms of the Agreement, 
Corps and Army Troops and Service organ- 
izations will be required. The number of 
headquarters and the number of service troops 
will depend upon the use to be made of the 
French force which is being rearmed and will 
be a matter of negotiation between the proper 
French military officials, the JRC, and G-3, 
AFHQ. 

c. Since U.S. T/O’s do not exactly fit the 
French organization and since U.S. TBA’s 
contain many items not suited to French 
Forces, particularly those composed of native 
troops, great care will be exercised in sub- 
mitting requisitions in order that equipment 
not suitable for the French forces will not be 
requisitioned from the U.S. 34 

The policy fully upheld the stand already 
taken by the JRC and gave the committee 
the necessary authority to proceed with the 
rehabilitation of the North African Army in 
such a manner as to make of it a truly effec- 
tive force. 

14 Memo, CinC for Liaison Sec AFHQ, 31 Jul 43, 
JRC 902/11 Rearmt Plan. 




CHAPTER V 



Phase II of the Program 

(July— August 1943) 



Negotiations 

In mid-March 1943, long before the ma- 
teriel of Phase I had been received from the 
United States, the French military authori- 
ties had submitted a proposal calling for a 
second phase of rearmament to follow im- 
mediately on the completion of the first . 1 
AFHQ had taken no action on the proposal, 
largely because the allocation of shipping 
remained 25,000 tons monthly. The trans- 
portation of materiel to complete the first 
expeditionary corps, of spare parts, of re- 
placement and maintenance items, and of 
supplies generally necessary for the normal 
life of the French Military Establishment in 
North Africa was expected to take up the 
monthly allocation for the better part of the 
year. Any equipping of units over and 
above that of the first corps would therefore 
require additional shipping, possibly special 
convoys similar to UGS 6 / 2 - As pointed 
out by G-3, AFHQ, to the JRC on 30 
March, no such convoys were contemplated 
in the near future “although they could be 
requested if found necessary.” 2 

The possibility of using French merchant 
ships to transport military materiel for the 



1 Ltr, Prioux to JRC, 12 Mar 43, JRC Misc Doc, 

Item 5-a, Tab N. 

3 Memo, Gardiner for CofS AFHQ, 16 Mar 43, 
JRC Misc Doc, Item 5-a, Tab K; Memo, Rooks 

for JRC, 30 Mar 43, JRC Misc Doc, Item 5-a, 
Tab M. 



North African forces had already been con- 
sidered, especially by General Giraud, who 
fully realized that shipping would determine 
the tempo of future armament deliveries. 
In writing to General Eisenhower on 22 
February, the French Commander in Chief 
had outlined the measures taken or contem- 
plated by him to put French merchant ship- 
ping to the greatest possible use in the com- 
mon war effort. He had placed all person- 
nel and cargo ships in the Allied shipping 
pool, arranged for the rehabilitation of ves- 
sels in need of repair, and had slowed down 
the movement of effectives from West to 
North Africa so as to release additional ton- 
nage to the Allied shipping pool . 3 

The tonnage promised by Giraud was 
being turned over very slowly to the pool. 
Most ships first had to be sent to the United 
Kingdom for repairs. Refitting in North 
Africa was almost impossible since dry docks 
and repair facilities in the area were being 
used by British and American vessels; the 
French themselves could use them only at 
the discretion of the U.S. and British au- 
thorities . 4 For some weeks French mer- 
chant shipping remained available only on 
paper. 

While General Eisenhower argued that 

3 Ltr, Giraud to Eisenhower, 22 Feb 43, JRC 
902/11 Rearmt Plan. 

4 Msg 6798, Eisenhower to Somervell, 15 Mar 43, 
JRC Cable Log. 
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there should be no relation between French 
shipping and the delivery of arms to the 
North African forces, both General Mar- 
shall and the War Department, with an eye 
on the global demands on limited cargo ton- 
nage, took the contrary view. Any increase 
beyond the 25,000-ton rate, Somervell told 
Eisenhower, would have to depend on the 
French shipping effectively made available 
to the united pool. 5 

On 7 April General Bethouart informed 
General Marshall that French merchant 
ships representing over 246,000 tons had 
now been incorporated in, and were operat- 
ing as part of, the Allied pool. 6 He hoped, 
therefore, that the War Department would 
make “appropriate” tonnage available to 
General Giraud to enable him to plan his 
program accordingly. 7 General Marshall 
replied that, although some 163,000 dead- 
weight tons of French cargo shipping al- 
lotted to the pool were on the high seas, none 
of the ships allocated to the United States 
had yet made an outbound voyage. It 
would be several months before the ships 
could make the initial outward trip as much 
repair work would be necessary once the 
vessels had reached the United States. As 
this shipping became available, it might be 
possible to increase the tonnage allotted for 

" Msg 6798, Eisenhower to Somervell, 15 Mar 43, 
JRC Cable Log; Msg 2641, Marshall to Eisenhower, 
20 Feb 43, JRC 902/11 Rearmt Plan; Msg 4050, 
Somervell to Eisenhower, 17 Mar 43, JRC Cable 
Log. 

* These ships included 9 troopships, 2 tankers, 
and 19 cargo vessels capable of transoceanic travel. 
The French were also using 50 cargo vessels for 
coastwise service representing 170,000 tons. Even- 
tually they furnished a total of 420,000 tons of 
shipping to the Allied pool. H. H. Dunham, U.S. 
Army Transportation and the Conquest of North 
Africa, 1942-43, OCT HB Monograph 9, Jan 45, 
p. 118, OCT HB. 

7 Ltr, Bethouart to Marshall, 7 Apr 43, OPD 
400 France, Sec 1. 



the transportation of French armament. 
“In this worldwide war,” he concluded, “it 
it necessary to allocate the material resources 
of the Allies in such a manner that they will 
be of the greatest benefit to the common 
cause regardless of the effect produced on 
any particular group or nation, and it will be 
necessary to view the matter in this light at 
the appropriate time.” 8 

It was clear that for the moment at least 
the French High Command and the JRC 
would have to continue re-equipping units 
within the limitations of the 25,000-ton 
monthly allocation. 

Near the end of April, General Leyer, 
then chief of organization at French head- 
quarters, submitted a new proposal to 
AFHQ for a second phase of rearmament. 
Simultaneously he broached the question of 
a tonnage increase with which to transport 
the additional equipment. General Giraud, 
he explained, intended in the near future to 
make an official request for further tonnage 
allotments to the extent of 100,000 tons per 
month for May and June. The object of 
the proposed second phase, as pointed out 
by General Leyer, was to increase the num- 
ber of combat units in the expeditionary 
corps in order “both to absorb some of the 
available native manpower, and to make of 
the Corps a well-balanced, coherent force.” 
The strength of the corps was to be raised 
to five divisions ( three infantry, one moun- 
tain, and one armored ) , elements of a sec- 
ond armored division, and other units. 9 

AFHQ turned down the proposal for a 
number of reasons, the most important be- 
ing that the shipping situation was still 
critical and the additional tonnage could 

8 Ltr, Marshall to Bethouart, 18 Apr 43, OPD 
400 France, Sec 1. 

9 Ltr, Leyer to CofS AFHQ, 25 Apr 43, and 
Memo, JRC for CofS, 25 Apr 43, JRC Misc Doc, 
Item 5-a, Tab M. 
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not be made available. Simultaneously, 
AFHQ offered a counterproposal with the 
suggestion that immediate future shipments 
under the 25,000-ton allocation be utilized 
to equip, in order of priority, the service 
units necessary for a corps of three infantry 
divisions, the mountain division already 
partly equipped, the balance of a first 
armored division, as well as additional corps 
and army troops, especially corps artillery. 10 

On 15 May General Leyer submitted a 
third, more modest proposal. Its objective 
was to increase the strength of the expedi- 
tionary corps, by 31 July, to four divisions, 
miscellaneous corps troops, and air units 
consisting of two pursuit and two dive 
bomber groups. After pointing out that the 
final organization and training of this force 
depended on the nature of its future em- 
ployment, General Leyer suggested that 
Generals Eisenhower and Giraud meet 
without delay to determine the role of the 
corps “for the campaign of the summer of 
1943.” 11 AFHQ officials received the sug- 
gestion with little enthusiasm for they were 
still without instructions from the Combined 
Chiefs of Staff as to the future employment 
of the French forces. Pending the results 
of the conference (Trident Conference, 
11-27 May) then taking place in Wash- 
ington, Maj. Gen. J. F. M. Whiteley, 
Deputy Chief of Staff, AFHQ, informed 
General Leyer that nothing was to be gained 
from a discussion between the two com- 
manders in chief at this juncture. He inti- 
mated, however, that in the event of such a 
meeting, it would be well for the French 
High Command to begin revising further 
the composition of the expeditionary corps. 

” Memo, Whiteley for Leyer, 14 May 43, JRC 
902/11 Rearmt Plan. 

11 Memo, Leyer for CofS AFHQ, 15 May 43, 
JRC Misc Doc, Item 5-a, Tab M. 



He pointed out in particular that the corps 
was completely lacking in heavy antiair- 
craft units. 12 

Two days before receiving AFHQ’s 
answer, General Leyer had submitted one 
more proposal. It called for a second phase 
of rearmament designed to achieve the 
following objectives: ground forces — com- 
pletion of a first armored division around 
the two armored regiments already in proc- 
ess of re-equipment, nucleus of a second 
armored division, one mountain division, 
headquarters for one infantry, one armored, 
and one expeditionary corps, corps artillery, 
and additional service units; air forces — 
additional units representing 300 planes of 
all types; naval forces — 18,000 tons of 
equipment. 13 

The program being consonant with the 
suggestions offered by AFHQ on 14 May, 
the JRC immediately approved it with 
minor exceptions and recommended its 
adoption. 14 Subsequently, General Leyer 
urged that the backlog of Phase I then ar- 
riving in North African ports be followed by 
the materiel of the proposed second phase 
“without any break.” It would be regret- 
table, he pointed out, if, because of the delay 
in passing the requests on to the War De- 
partment, the small monthly tonnage al- 
lotted to the French forces should not be 
entirely used up. 15 

On 8 June the JRC informed General 
Leyer that AFHQ had approved with minor 
modifications the naval and ground force 
requirements of his proposal. The air part 

IS Memo, Whiteley for Leyer, 22 May 43, JRC 
Misc Doc, Item 5-a, Tab M. 

1,1 Ltr, Leyer to JRC, 20 May 43, JRC Misc Doc, 
Item 5-a, Tab L. 

11 Memo, Gardiner for CofS AFHQ, 23 May 43, 
JRC Misc Doc, Item 5-a, Tab L. 

15 Ltr, Leyer to JRC, 29 May 43, JRC 902/11 
Rearmt Plan. 
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of the program was being put off pending 
certain major adjustments. General Leyer 
accepted the proposed modifications and 
urged that the necessary requisitions be 
cabled to the War Department without 
delay to make it possible for deliveries to 
follow immediately upon the liquidation 
of the first phase. As no action had yet been 
taken by 1 1 June, General Leyer pleaded 
with the JRC to urge AFHQ not to postpone 
sending the cable any longer. 16 

Still it was to be nearly four weeks before 
the requisitions were sent. The delay made 
sense only in the light of the military and 
strategic situation in the Mediterranean 
theater at the time. Since the close of the 
Tunisian campaign, AFHQ had been en- 
gaged in feverish preparations for Operation 
Husky, the invasion and conquest of 
Sicily. 17 U.S. troops withdrawn from Tu- 
nisia had been regrouped in Algeria where 
they were being re-equipped. Ports in 
Tunisia were being cleared and restored. 
The shipping situation had become more 
critical than ever as more troops and sup- 
plies were being brought to the theater from 
the United States and a large fleet was being 
made ready for the forthcoming operation. 
In addition, the CCS decision, reached on 
18 May, to rearm the French had made 
the commitment secondary to the equipping 
of American and British units. It had more- 
over established no specific program. 
French rearmament had become “a hand- 
to-mouth procedure in which the basic 
directive was vague and its execution 

” Memo, Artamonoff for Leyer, 8 Jun 43, JRC 
Misc Doc, Item 5-a, Tab L; Memo, Leyer for JRC, 
8 Jun 43, JRC Misc Doc, Item 5-a, Tab L; Memo, 
Leyer for JRC, 11 Jun 43, JRC 902/11 Rearmt 
Plan. 

17 The assault on Sicily was launched on 10 July 
1943. 



unmanaged,” 18 Not one piece of initial 
equipment had been assigned since March. 
The program had reached a state of “defi- 
nite lethargy.” 19 

It was not until 4 July that AFHQ finally 
cabled the necessary requisitions to the War 
Department with a request that the materiel 
be shipped immediately after the liquidation 
of the first phase and within the 25,000-ton 
allocation per convoy. Of this allocation, 
current maintenance needs were expected 
to take up 4,000 tons and French Navy 
needs 3,000 tons, leaving a balance of 18,000 
tons monthly for the proposed second 
phase. 26 

The cable reached Washington while 
General Giraud himself was en route to the 
American capital. The French Com- 
mander in Chief was accepting the invita- 
tion extended to him by President Roose- 
velt, at the time of their meeting at Anfa, 
to come to the United States for a visit. 
“Multiple reasons, not the least of which 
was the stepping-up of French rearma- 
ment,” had prompted him to undertake the 
voyage at this juncture. 21 

Anticipating that General Giraud would 
press for a substantial increase in tonnage 
to implement a second phase of rearmament, 
General Eisenhower warned the War De- 
partment of the impossibility of handling 
additional tonnage in North African ports 
under existing conditions. Limited port 
capacity, he explained, was further compli- 
cated by the present use of berths for loading 
troops and supplies for Operation Husky 
and for the departure of large numbers of 

Memo, Col Magruder for Director of Opns 
ASF, 26 Jun 43, ASF Planning Div File A-46-371, 
Fr Military. 

lu ASF Diary, 23 Jun 43, ASF Planning Div Diary. 

20 Msg W-4078, AFHQ to AG WAR, 4 Jul 43, 
JRC Misc Doc, Item 5-e. 

21 Giraud, Un seul but, la Victoire, p. 189. 
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service troops for Sicily. As a result, cargo 
ships were being held at Gibraltar until in- 
side berths became available in North Af- 
rica. Only when the proposed reduction 
of shipping to Casablanca was effected 
would an increase in shipments be recom- 
mended. The French would then be asked 
to take over port operations in Casablanca 
to receive and handle all equipment in- 
tended for them. Eisenhower estimated 
that 1 November was the earliest date at 
which such a change would be possible, sub- 
ject of course to the results of Husky and 
post-HusKY operations. 22 

General Somervell immediately under- 
took to determine a shipment schedule con- 
sonant with General Eisenhower’s latest 
information on port capacity in North 
Africa. On 6 July he informed General 
Marshall that the equipment required 
under the proposed second phase could be 
made ready for shipment beginning in 
September at the rate of from 50,000 to 
100,000 tons monthly. Although General 
Giraud might feel that this increase was too 
conservative, General Somervell considered 
that, in view of the present port conditions 
in North Africa, “Eisenhower was correct 
rather than Giraud.” Still, he questioned 
whether some of the 70,000 additional 
troops now requested by the Allied Com- 
mander in Chief for his operations could 
not be French. To equip such French 
forces, he went on to explain, it would be 
possible to increase shipments, within sixty 
days, to the 50,000 to 100,000-ton figure 
provided North African port facilities were 
made available. The necessary shipping 
itself was “in sight.” 23 

!> Msg W-4173, Eisenhower to AGWAR, 6 Jul 
43, JRC Misc Doc, Item 5-e. 

” Memo, Somervell for Marshall, 6 Jul 43, 
Somervell Files, Fr 1943-44, A— 46-257, Ser 1. 



The Army Service Forces had meanwhile 
completed a thorough study of the French 
rearmament situation and had drafted a 
detailed memorandum, dealing in particu- 
lar with the proposed second phase now on 
the CCS agenda. 24 

Political Complications 

General Giraud was coming to Washing- 
ton primarily to press for a resumption of 
armament deliveries. He was also coming 
for stronger political aid. To understand 
the full import of his visit and of his rela- 
tions with the U.S. Army, it is necessary to 
go back a little to pick up the tangled 
threads of internal French politics. 

It will be recalled that, since the death of 
Admiral Darlan on 24 December 1942, 
General Giraud exercised the supreme civil 
and military authority in French North and 
West Africa. In London, meanwhile, Gen- 
eral de Gaulle continued as president of the 
French National Committee and chief of 
the Free French Forces. Some time before 
the conference at Anfa in January, the two 
leaders agreed in principle that a union of 
their respective followers and armed forces 
was highly desirable. At the close of the 
Tunisian campaign they decided that the 
time was ripe for such action. On 30 May 
General de Gaulle and his associates flew to 
North Africa with a view to establishing 
there, in agreement with General Giraud, a 
central executive body to govern all F rench 
areas not under Axis control. 

Both men were equally concerned with 
the restoration of a free, independent 
France. But they viewed the problem from 
wholly different experiences, preconcep- 

!< Memo, International Div ASF for Gen 
Clay, 7 Jul 43, JRC 905.6/1 Corres on Rearmt 
Statistics. 
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tions, and temperaments. Briefly, General 
de Gaulle and his followers believed that 
they alone — who, since June 1940, had kept 
the French flag flying high by refusing to 
lay down their arms- — were entitled to lead 
the French forces to final victory. In the 
political field, they envisaged the establish- 
ment, after the liberation of France, of a 
new, more progressive government. Gen- 
eral Giraud and his associates, on the other 
hand, considered that the recognition their 
leadership had received from the Anglo- 
American allies in November 1942 con- 
ferred upon them the right and duty to con- 
trol the renascent French forces. Politically 
more conservative, they favored, after the 
liberation of the motherland, a gradual re- 
turn to political freedom. The divergence 
between the views of the two leaders and the 
clash between their personalities promised 
from the beginning not harmony but a 
political struggle to the death. 

After three days of what appear to have 
been violent discussions and bitter political 
intrigues, there was established in Algiers, 
on 3 June, a French Committee of National 
Liberation (Comite Frangais de la Libe- 
ration Nationale — CFLN) composed of 
members of both factions and with the two 
generals as copresidents. 

Recognition by the United Nations of the 
CFLN as a de facto government of France 
or, in the narrow field of rearmament, as 
representing the agency of final jurisdiction 
in respect to French armament requirements 
was put off owing especially to President 
Roosevelt’s distrust of the political motives 
of the Gaullist element in the committee. 
The British, apparently less reluctant to deal 
with the CFLN regarding military matters, 
proposed to the Munitions Assignments 
Board on 26 June that the existing proce- 
dure for assigning munitions to the French 



armed forces be revised to include an en- 
dorsement by the CFLN of all rearmament 
requests. This, they felt, was important for 
both political and financial reasons. They 
were prepared, however, to block any 
French request for membership in the MAB 
on the ground that the French were “cus- 
tomers for arms and not producers.” 25 The 
American members of the MAB, on the 
other hand, considered that, barring a re- 
versal of the policy regarding recognition of 
the CFLN, the board had no authority to 
concur in, or process, the changes in pro- 
cedure proposed by the British. They felt 
that, for the moment, existing CCS direc- 
tives on the assignment of armament to the 
F rench should continue to apply. 26 No fur- 
ther action was taken then on the matter. 
The Allied Commander in Chief kept sub- 
mitting armament requests for the North 
African forces since they operated in the 
American sphere. Demands for other 
French forces throughout the world followed 
supply channels of the nation or forces with 
which such troops were operating. 

No sooner had the CFLN been established 
than General Giraud’s authority, already 
greatly curtailed, was further questioned by 
General de Gaulle and his followers. They 
claimed that it was not practicable or ad- 
visable for one individual to hold the two 
posts of Commander in Chief and copresi- 
dent of the CFLN. The changes which 
they proposed to effect in the structure of 
French administration were such that Gen- 
eral de Gaulle would in practice assume the 
control of the armed forces. Apprised of 
their plan, President Roosevelt, on 17 June, 
directed General Eisenhower not to permit 

Memo, Wing Comdr T. E. H. Birley, Br JSM, 
for Maj Gen J. H. Burns, Exec MAB, 26 Jun 43, 
JRC 472 MAB. 

“ Memo, Gen Burns for Maj C. W. Garnett, 
Br JSM, 9 Aug 43, JRC 472 MAB. 
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de Gaulle or any other agency not under the 
complete control of the Allied Commander 
in Chief to command the French armed 
forces, and not to tolerate any military or 
civil direction that might interfere with mili- 
tary operations. The Americans, added the 
President, would not continue arming any 
French force in whose co-operation in Al- 
lied military operations they did not have 
complete confidence. Consequently, they 
would not, at this juncture, allow de Gaulle 
“personally or through his partisans” to con- 
trol the French Army in Africa. 27 Comply- 
ing with these instructions, General Eisen- 
hower, on 1 8 June, called in the two French 
leaders for a conference at which he declared 
that General Giraud must remain as French 
Commander in Chief as this was “no time 
for radical changes endangering the 
Rear.” 28 

Four days later, on 22 June, the CFLN 
reached a compromise solution which they 
embodied in a Decree on the Organization 
of the Armed Forces. Under the terms of 
the decree there was established the Per- 
manent Military Committee of which both 
leaders and their respective chiefs of staff, 
General Juin and Maj. Gen. Edgar de 
Larminat (the latter representing the Free 
French) were members. This committee, 
which had full authority over the entire 
military establishment, was charged pri- 
marily with the task of accomplishing the 
fusion of the two groups of forces. Pending 
such fusion, each of the two leaders was to 
retain the command of his respective 
forces. 29 The arrangement was of little 

2 ‘ Message summarized in William D. Leahy, I 
Was There (New York: Whittlesey House, 1950), 

p. 168. 

“ Msg 3472, Eisenhower to Sherwood, 22 Jun 
43, AFHQ 0100/21 AG Sec. 

” Decree, CFLN, 22 Jun 43, JRC 320/004 Orgn 
of Fr Army. 



comfort to General Giraud, whose views on 
the organization of the High Command as 
disclosed by him in early June were well 
known. While agreeing to the principle 
that the CFLN must control the military 
establishment, he held to the belief that the 
Commander in Chief must exercise the 
command of all forces wherever stationed 
and that one of his responsibilities must be 
to allot equipment. 80 

The two-headed organization adopted on 
22 June was bound to increase rather than 
dissipate political friction. The month of 
July in fact witnessed a rapid deterioration 
of the situation. While the theater’s policy 
was not to intervene in purely French affairs, 
the Allied Commander in Chief could not 
remain indifferent to the potential danger 
created by the numerous desertions of in- 
dividuals, even units, of one faction to the 
forces of the other, as well as by the reported 
undisciplined behavior of troops currently 
assigned to guard duty. 31 Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull became alarmed over the 
CFLN’s leanings toward the political aspira- 
tions of General de Gaulle and the lack of 
sympathy then shown by the committee 

30 JRC, Note on Giraud’s Formula on Organiza- 
tion of Command ( circa 1 Jun 43), JRC 320/004 
Orgn of Fr Army. 

31 “Our policy is not to intervene in squabbles be- 
tween the Free French and the Giraud French.” 
Statement by DCofS in Memo for G— 3, 29 Jul 43, 
AFHQ 0100/12C G-3 Div Ops Free Fr. When, 
earlier in the year, mass desertions from Giraudist 
to Gaullist vessels docked in New York Harbor 
threatened to cripple the battleship Richelieu and 
other North African naval units, American officials 
were compelled to intervene and put a stop to the 
practice on the ground that it endangered the 
successful conduct of the war. Ltr, Forrestal to 
Secy Hull, 20 Feb 43, OPD 336.3 France, Sec 1. 
Seventy-seven incidents involving Free French units 
with the native population in Tripolitania were 
reported by the British 10 Corps for the six months 
ending 31 July. Msg 3D/94156, MIDEAST to 
TROOPERS, 10 Aug 43, AFHQ 0100/12C G-3 
Div Ops Free Fr. 
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toward the Allies. He even suggested that 
it might be desirable for the U.S. Govern- 
ment to suspend deliveries of war materiel, 
at least until the situation was clarified. 32 
No such drastic action was taken, for it was 
only a few weeks since the CCS, on 18 May, 
had finally reached an agreement on re- 
arming the French. Furthermore, it was 
hoped that General Giraud’s visit in Wash- 
ington might gain him such material and 
moral advantages as to strengthen his own 
authority. 33 

Not only did the 22 June arrangement 
fail to establish military unity, but it tended 
to complicate the relationship and channels 
of communications between the French and 
AFHQ. An illustration may be found in 
the efforts of the Free French headquarters, 
on 1 July, to establish contact with AFHQ 
with a view to obtaining equipment and, 
incidentally, representation on the JRC. 
G-3, AFHQ, urged that these efforts be 
given no encouragement until French politi- 
cal and military unity had been achieved, 
and then not until a change of policy had 
been approved by CCS. General Smith 
endorsed the recommendation and advised 
General de Larminat, chief of staff of the 
Free French Forces, to contact the appro- 
priate sections of General Giraud’s head- 
quarters which, he pointed out, had com- 
plete information on the organization of the 
U.S. Army. He then closed the door on the 

M Leahy, op. cit., p. 169. 

ss It was during General Giraud’s absence from 
Algiers that the CFLN, on 9 July, fixed by decree 
the powers of the newly created Commissioner of 
Armament, Provisioning, and Reconstruction. 
Decree, CFLN, 9 Jul 43, JRC 320/004 Orgn of Fr 
Army. Linder the terms of the decree, the Com- 
missioner (Monnet) was charged, inter alia, with 
the task of ensuring — with the co-operation of mili- 
tary authorities — the implementation of rearma- 
ment programs as laid down by the Permanent 
Military Committee. 



matter of F ree F rench representation in the 
JRC by explaining to de Larminat that all 
appointments to the committee had in the 
past been made by General Giraud and 
would in all probability be made in the 
future by the Permanent Military Com- 
mittee. 34 

The issue was soon reopened by the Free 
French. On 3 July General de Larminat 
offered several units from a Free French 
division for rear guard duty in Tunisia in 
replacement of American troops about to be 
relieved, on condition that the division itself 
be re-equipped by AFHQ within the follow- 
ing two months. Again G-3, AFHQ, rec- 
ommended that no consideration be given 
to re-equipping more units except through 
a unified French High Command. Maj. 
Gen. Humfrey M. Gale, Chief Administra- 
tive Officer, AFHQ, went even further. He 
proposed that issues of British equipment to 
the Free French Forces be discontinued in- 
asmuch as “it was assumed” that these 
would shortly be absorbed in the North 
African Army. The purpose of his recom- 
mendation, he explained, was not to remove 
a liability from the British, but to simplify 
the supply and maintenance of the French 
forces. 35 

In the opinion of Allied officials, there- 
fore, it was essential that the French achieve 
the fusion of their forces without delay. 
Only such a step would put an end to the 
inconsistent arrangement under which some 
units (those controlled by General de 
Gaulle) were equipped and maintained by 

3 * Ltr, de Larminat to CofS AFHQ, 1 Jul 43, 
Memo, Rooks for CofS AFHQ, 3 Jul 43, and Ltr, 
Smith to de Larminat, 4 Jul 43, AFHQ 0100/12C 
G-3 Div Ops Free Fr. 

15 Ltr, de Larminat to Smith, 3 Jul 43, Memo, 
Rooks for DCofS AFHQ, 4 Jul 43, and Memo, Gale 
for ACofS G-3, 6 Jul 43, AFHQ 0100/1 2C G-3 
Div Ops Free Fr. 
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the United Kingdom through the Middle 
East Command, while the others were pro- 
visioned by the United States through 
AFHQ. But as General Giraud sped to- 
ward the United States, fusion was still in 
the planning stage. 

Implementing Phase II 

The French Commander in Chief reached 
Washington on 7 July and began at once a 
ten-day round of important conferences 
with President Roosevelt, Generals Marshall 
and Somervell, and other officials. On 8 
July the CCS invited him to present an ac- 
count of the French military situation. 86 
After describing briefly the part which his 
forces had played in the battle of Tunisia 
and the “tremendous moral effect” which 
the first phase of rearmament had had on 
them, General Giraud reported that the 
expeditionary corps was now ready for 
action. The corps, of a strength of from 
70,000 to 75,000 men, included two in- 
fantry divisions, one mountain division, and 
one half of an armored division. He in- 
tended to add to it approximately 13,000 
goumiers (Moroccan riflemen), “who had 
given a good account of themselves in 
T unisia.” General Giraud then outlined his 
plans regarding a second corps similar to 
the first, this to be available by September. 
The second corps, he explained, would serve 
to relieve the first after the initial phase of 
operations had ended. To prepare it, he 
must receive by 1 August the equipment 
necessary to complete the first armored divi- 
sion and to rearm a second, as well as two 
additional infantry divisions and general 
reserve and service troops. He needed also 



” General Giraud was accompanied by General 
Bethouart, Vice Adm. Raymond Fenard, Lt. Col. 
Albert Le Bel, and Maj. Andre Beaufre. 



an allotment of uniforms and shoes for 
100,000 men, because his forces, which he 
estimated then at 417,000 men, were “prac- 
tically in rags, a factor naturally detrimental 
to morale.” 3T Finally he desired some light 
escort vessels to be assigned to him for con- 
voy duty between West and North Africa. 
He was fully aware, he added, of the supply 
and tonnage implications of his proposal. 
He urged, nevertheless, that the utmost ef- 
forts be made to ensure that the additional 
divisions and general reserve units would be 
placed on a fully active footing by Septem- 
ber. He felt certain that the CCS appreci- 
ated the importance of having a French 
force “big and powerful enough to seize the 
opportunity of waging war on French soil.” 
Giraud then spoke of the efficient overhaul- 
ing and refitting of naval units being effected 
in the United States “under conditions of 
great pressure.” He expected that a num- 
ber of vessels such as the battleship Riche- 
lieu, the cruiser Montcalm, and several mod- 
ern destroyers would shortly be ready to take 
their place in battle wherever they were most 
needed. Before concluding, General Gi- 
raud urged the CCS to place full trust in 
the French Army and its command, and to 
look upon it as a weapon capable of ren- 
dering the greatest service to the common 
cause, especially when operations should 
extend to the continent of Europe and to 
French soil. 

The CCS immediately took up General 
Giraud’s proposals. General Marshall first 
pointed out that the U.S. Chiefs of Staff 
were “in full harmony” with General Gi- 
raud’s plans and that the details of his re- 
quirements were being studied by the Com- 

3 ‘ This was in addition to a previous request for 
100,000 sets of summer clothing from General Eis- 
enhower (Msg 5746, AFHQ to AGWAR, 11 Mar 
43, JRC Cable Log). 
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bined Staff Planners. He then disclosed 
that War Department officials had decided 
to suspend the activation of a number of 
U.S. divisions previously planned for the 
period between August and the end of the 
year, in order to make certain that the ma- 
teriel required by the French would be 
available to them. All that needed to be 
done, General Marshall declared, was to 
implement the requests just submitted by 
General Giraud. Heretofore, the limiting 
factor in rearming the French had been a 
shortage of tonnage and escort facilities. 
Now the tonnage situation had improved, 
although the problem of port capacity in 
North Africa had become rather acute be- 
cause of forthcoming operations. The 
U-boat situation likewise had improved, said 
Admiral King, who added that he was 
“much in favor” of General Giraud’s plan. 
In his opinion it was clearly an economy of 
effort to arm the French forces already pres- 
ent in North Africa. The American Navy, 
he asserted, would continue to do its best 
on behalf of the French Navy. His view 
was fully supported by General Arnold who 
considered it “expedient and economical” 
to equip the French Air Forces already in 
the theater. He explained that a recent 
French request for 300 additional planes 
was being studied and a proposal for the 
allocation of this number of aircraft would 
soon be submitted. 38 On the whole, he 
concluded, the French squadrons would be 
equipped with the planes they needed to 
accomplish their mission. As the meeting 
broke up, General Giraud expressed his 
gratitude for the assurances he had been 
given and added that time was the essential 
factor to be considered. 39 

JS The request was contained in General Leyer’s 
memorandum of 20 May. 

“ Min, CCS Spec Mtg, 8 Jul 43. 



The next day, General Giraud called on 
General Somervell to discuss the details of 
his proposal. After their conference, Gen- 
eral Somervell expressed to General Mar- 
shall his confidence that the French request 
could be implemented. The major items 
of equipment, he explained, were available 
for immediate shipment except for the nec- 
essary rifles which would have to be obtained 
as before from the United Kingdom. Ship- 
ping could be provided to the extent of 
200,000 tons representing approximately 
twenty-eight ships. These ships would be 
added to a number of convoys, for the cur- 
rent heavy drain on escort vessels precluded 
the possibility of a special convoy. The 
chief stumbling block, Somervell empha- 
sized, remained the limited North African 
port capacity. It would be well, therefore, 
if General Giraud were required to obtain 
Eisenhower’s consent to the addition of any 
shipping before any promises were made in 
Washington to deliver the materiel before 
1 November — the date at which General 
Eisenhower expected the situation of port 
capacity to ease up. The 1 00,000 uniforms, 
on the other hand, could be shipped at once 
in July and August as filler cargo. General 
Somervell then reiterated an opinion he had 
expressed on earlier occasions. Inasmuch 
as a successful assault on Sicily would bring 
increasing demands from General Eisen- 
hower for additional troops to exploit the 
initial gains, “it certainly would seem de- 
sirable to make use of French troops in 
North Africa rather than to employ troops 
from America and the additional shipping 
which their use would entail.” He sug- 
gested accordingly that the Allied Com- 
mander in Chief be asked to review the 
North African port situation with Giraud 
after Husky had progressed a little further, 
and to advise the War Department of the 
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date when port capacity would become 
adequate. 40 

The French Commander in Chief then 
reported to General Marshall the substance 
of his conference with General Somervell. 
He stressed the importance he attached to 
the dispatch of a special convoy to arrive in 
Africa the latter part of July, a matter 
which, he declared, he had put before the 
President. 41 General Marshall informed 
him that twenty-eight ships probably would 
be found, although not at one time, but 
warned him both of the difficulty of finding 
escort vessels for a separate convoy or for 
the enlargement of scheduled convoys, and 
of the congestion in North African ports. 
He also pointed out that priorities would 
have to be determined by the Allied Com- 
mander in Chief. The War Department, 
he explained, could not “from this distance” 
deny General Eisenhower’s requests for 
certain shipments in favor of some others, 
and at the same time hold him responsible 
for the success of operations. No final de- 
cision therefore could be reached until 
Giraud had discussed the entire problem 
with Eisenhower. Turning to the question 
of the employment of French troops, Gen- 
eral Marshall repeated a statement he had 
made at nearly every CCS meeting at which 
the matter had come up for discussion: it 
was the “urgent desire” of the U.S. Chiefs 
of Staff to have General Eisenhower use 
French troops wherever possible rather than 
to import U.S. troops. Thus was high- 
lighted the often-expressed American thesis 
that the rearmament of the North African 
forces constituted one of the most economi- 
cal ways of providing additional troops for 

40 Memo, Somervell for Marshall, 10 Jul 43, JRC 
902/11 Rearmt Plan. 

41 Memo, Giraud for Marshall, 10 Jul 43, JRC 
902/11 Rearmt Plan. 



future operations on the European conti- 
nent. As he took leave of General Marshall, 
the French Commander in Chief expressed 
the hope that the promise of another large 
shipment of supplies and the assurance that 
his forces would be employed in future 
operations would have a “tremendous 
psychological effect” on the political situa- 
tion in North Africa. 42 

The conversations with General Giraud 
having come to an end, War Department 
officials urged the MAB to take immediate 
action on the latest French demands. 
Simultaneously, General Marshall informed 
AFHQ of the plans now under considera- 
tion in Washington for Phase II. The 
President, he pointed out, was naturally 
desirous of backing Giraud’s hand as much 
as possible and would like to tell him “some- 
thing encouraging” before his departure 
from the United States. Could the theater, 
at this time, give any hint as to what might 
be done beyond the pessimistic prospect 
indicated in Eisenhower’s earlier report on 
North African port capacities? 43 

This appeal brought instant, heartening 
news from the theater. General Smith ex- 
plained that plans now in effect at Casa- 
blanca would free sufficient port capacity 
to permit the proposed 200,000 tons of 
additional French rearmament to be un- 
loaded in that port. He recommended, 
however, that shipments be made after 
July and at a rate of not more than nine 
ships a convoy. The monthly 25,000-ton 
allocation could continue to be delivered in 
Oran, Casablanca, and Algiers. 44 



42 Memo, Marshall for Arnold, Somervell, Mc- 
Narney, Handy, and Brig Gen Raymond G. Moses, 
12 Jul 43, OCS A— 45-534 (France). 

42 Msg 2594, Marshall to Smith, 15 Jul 43, JRC 
902/11 Rearmt Plan. 

44 Msg W-4989, Smith to Marshall, 16 Jul 43, 
JRC Cable Log. 
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General Giraud, then in Canada on a 
four-day visit before his return to Algiers, 
was apprised by General Marshall of the 
good news and of the details of the final 
arrangements just concluded : approxi- 

mately twenty-seven ships would bring the 
equipment of Phase II to Casablanca at the 
rate of nine per convoy. 45 In addition, 
clothing and accouterments for 200,000 
men would be shipped as filler cargo on the 
regular July and August convoys. Rifles 
would be ordered from the United King- 
dom. Ammunition would continue to be 
shipped at the customary monthly rate. 
Such action, General Marshall noted, repre- 
sented an “immediate substantial compli- 
ance” with Giraud’s requests. The War 
Department also proposed, he added, to 
place the French forces on the same status 
as U. S. troops in regard to issue and main- 
tenance of uniforms and personal equip- 
ment entailing usual replacements. 46 

In the theater, meanwhile, plans were 

45 While in Canada, General Giraud was offered, 
under Canada’s lend-lease program, some 200 ar- 
tillery pieces, including 3.7-inch antiaircraft guns, 
100,000 complete sets of clothing, and 1,000 trucks. 
The guns were to be used for the defense of the 
principal ports of embarkation, and the trucks 
largely for the transportation of mobile reserves. 
General Bethouart having requested the War De- 
partment’s approval of this offer of assistance, the 
views of General Eisenhower were sought regarding 
the matter. The Allied Commander in Chief re- 
plied that he saw no objection to the acceptance 
of the Canadian offer, provided the effect was to 
reduce the U.S. assignment under the eleven-divi- 
sion program, which he considered of “highest 
priority.” He cautioned, however, against accept- 
ing the 3.7-inch antiaircraft guns, as he regarded 
the introduction of a new caliber undesirable, espe- 
cially in view of the present shortage of trained 
French artillery personnel. The French eventually 
received the 100,000 sets of clothing. Msg 4246, 
Somervell to Eisenhower, 5 Aug A 3, and Msg 
W-6985, Eisenhower to Somervell, 10 Aug 43, JRC 
Cable Log. 

44 Msg, Marshall to Giraud, 16 Jul 43, JRC 
902/II Rearmt Plan. 



being made for the reception of the materiel 
of Phase II. Since heavy demands for U.S. 
service troops in other areas were forcing 
the rapid closing down of all American base 
activities at Casablanca, it soon would be 
necessary to turn over to the French the 
entire responsibility for handling materiel 
and for operating the motor vehicle assem- 
bly in that port. In anticipation of such 
a move, French authorities were urged to 
take immediate steps, in agreement with At- 
lantic Base Section, to make sure that they 
would become self-sufficient in handling 
future shipments at Casablanca at the earli- 
est possible date. They were also advised 
that they, and not SOS, NATOUSA, would 
be responsible for handling directly from 
the ships the distribution of uniforms, per- 
sonal equipment, and maintenance items 
due to arrive as filler cargo on future 
convoys. 47 

On 31 July AFHQ requested the War 
Department to delete from the standard 
tables of allowance certain corps and army 
headquarters items which the French did 
not require. Among the items listed were 
regimental reference libraries, general-use 
dictionaries, manual coin-counting ma- 
chines, American flags, and the like. The 
arrival of full complements of American 
flags in earlier shipments had already caused 
considerable surprise among the French 
service troops assigned the task of opening 
boxes containing rearmament. By then the 
MAC (G) had approved the assignment of 
200,000 sets of clothing and of the equip- 
ment requested by the theater on 4 July. 
Phase II was now a reality. Still, no less 

47 Memo, CofS NATOUSA for JRC, 17 Jun 43, 
and Memo, JRC for Leyer, 19 Jul 43, JRC 902/11 
Rearmt Plan; Msg L-436, SOS NATOUSA to CG 
NATOUSA, 27 Jul 43, and Msg 5718, CG 
NATOUSA to CG SOS NATOUSA, 29 Jul 43, 
JRC Cable Log. 
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than two months had elapsed between the 
submission of General Leyer’s memoran- 
dum of 20 May and the action finally taken 
by the MAB. 48 

When General Giraud landed in Algiers 
on 25 July, after a brief stop in England, he 
could be well pleased with the results of his 
trip to the American continent. Not only 
had he succeeded in reviving interest in the 
rearmament program, but in addition he 
had the promise that within a few days 
another substantial shipment would be on 
its way to North African ports. There was 
a chance that these positive material gains 
might help disperse the dark clouds hover- 
ing over his political horizon. At any rate, 
when they became known, these gains acted 
as a tonic on the morale of French troops. 
The French, cabled General Eisenhower, 
were most enthusiastic about the action 
taken in Washington. They regretted only 
that the assignment of additional aircraft 
had been deferred until the next calendar 
year. As the first ships bringing the equip- 
ment of Phase II reached Casablanca in 
late August, General Giraud seized the 
occasion to thank General Marshall for his 
“comprehensive, warm, and effective sup- 
port in making known to all in America the 
needs of the French Army.” 49 

Fusion of the Giraud and de Gaulle Forces 

Fusion of all French armed forces still 
remained the major problem facing both 
the French and AFHQ. To expedite 
fusion, General Eisenhower had, during 

48 Ltr, CinC AFHQ to TAG, 31 Jul 43, JRC 904 
Modification of Rearmt; Min, MAC (G) 102d 
Mtg, 15 Jul 43 j Min, MAG (G) 103d Mtg, 24 
Jul 43. 

48 Msg W-6517, Eisenhower to Marshall for 
Arnold, 4 Aug 43, JRC Cable Log; Ltr, Giraud to 
Marshall, 27 Aug 43, OPD 400 France, Sec II. 



General Giraud’s visit to the United States, 
submitted to the CCS three important rec- 
ommendations. He had proposed that 
thereafter all French forces be controlled 
through AFHQ; that, pending a final CCS 
decision on the matter, no further issue of 
British equipment be made to the Free 
French; and that General Giraud be re- 
quested to include the Free French Forces 
in the target of eleven divisions due to be 
re-equipped under the An fa Agreement. 
The Combined Chiefs, on 30 July, endorsed 
the recommendations. 50 

By this time the French themselves had 
come to the realization that the two-staff 
arrangement established on 22 June was 
impracticable and must be done away with. 
On 31 July, after several weeks of tension, 
the CFLN finally promulgated two decrees 
which brought unity of command and made 
the fusion of forces a reality. All armed 
forces were to be integrated under one single 
military administration and placed under 
the over-all command of General Giraud. 
In addition, the existing arrangement under 
which the two copresidents of the CFLN 
presided alternately was modified: Giraud 
was to preside over debates whenever they 
dealt with purely military matters ; de Gaulle 
was to be in the chair when political or 
economic matters or general policy was 
to be discussed. 51 The new organization, 
incidentally, was consonant with the wishes 
of the Resistance forces in France. Meeting 
secretly in Paris on 27 May, the National 
Council of the Resistance had formally rec- 

60 Msg, Eisenhower to CCS, 14 Jul 43, NAF 289; 
Min, CCS 104th Mtg, 30 Jul 43; Msg 3825, CCS 
to Eisenhower, 31 Jul 43, FAN 176. 

61 See The Kittredge (Capt. T. B., USN) Papers: 
FRANCE: Political A-2 Aug 43, copy in OCMH; 
see also, Marey, "Lc Rearmement fran^ais en 
Afrique du Nord (1942-1944),” Revue Politique et 
Parlementaire (October, 1947). 
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ognized General de Gaulle as the political 
leader, and General Giraud as the Com- 
mander in Chief, of all elements, both within 
and outside of France, aligned against the 
Axis. 52 

In the ensuing reorganization of the 
French High Command, officers from both 
factions were appointed to key posts: Chief 
of Army Staff, Maj. Gen. Roger Leyer; 
Assistant Chief of Staff, Maj. Gen. Pierre 
Koenig; Chief of Naval Staff, Rear Adm. 
Andre Lemonnier; Assistant Chief of Staff, 
Rear Adm. Philippe Auboyneau; Chief of 
Air Staff, Lt. Gen. Rene Bouscat. 53 

A final step toward unification was taken 
in September with the establishment of a 
Commissariat of National Defense, a sort 
of inner war cabinet which replaced the 
Permanent Military Committee and whose 
function was to co-ordinate the activities of 
the three chiefs of staff. 

The belated fusion of the armed forces 
gave rise at once to a number of crucial 
problems. One was the manner in which 
the former Free French Forces were to re- 
ceive further issues of war materiel. 

A few days after his return to Algiers, 
General Giraud was informed of the CCS 
decision regarding the incorporation of the 
Free French Forces in the eleven-division 
program. He then learned “with stupefac- 
tion” that, not only would the British- 
equipped Free French units cease to be a 
British responsibility, but they were to return 
to British depots without delay all the 
materiel in their possession, including cloth- 

52 MS #B-035, Role joue par les Forces Fran- 
cises de l’Interieur pendant l’occupation de la 
France avant et apres le debarquement du 6 Juin 
1944 (Commandant Roge, Service Historique de 
l’Armee, Section Etudes), OCMH. 

M Memo, Lt Col John C. Knox for Col J. Ter- 
rence, 2 Aug 43, AFHQ 0100/26 Liaison Sec Rpts 
to G— 3 on Political Situation. 



ing, individual equipment, armament, 
armored vehicles, and other organizational 
equipment. In practice the French Com- 
mander in Chief was acquiring 1 3,000 addi- 
tional combatants, that is to say, 3,000 from 
the Leclerc Column, and 10,000 from the 
1st Free French Division, also known as the 
Koenig Division, without obtaining a corre- 
sponding increase in materiel. He pro- 
tested, but in vain. Faced with the prospect 
of having to “sacrifice” two of his own 
divisions in order to make room for the 
former Free French, General Giraud an- 
nounced his intention to revise the composi- 
tion of the Anfa Plan as follows : 4 armored 
divisions of the proposed new triangular 
type, instead of 3 of the old square type (in 
this manner, the Leclerc Column, trained 
in tank warfare and now in process of being 
raised to the strength of a division [the 2d 
DFL], would be re-equipped as a fourth 
armored division, thus leaving intact the 3 
already activated ) , and 7 infantry divisions, 
with an eighth, the British-equipped 1st 
DFL, remaining for the present at least a 
British responsibility outside the Anfa 
Plan. 54 

G-3, AFHQ, immediately objected that 
the ratio of 7 infantry to 4 armored divisions 
as proposed by General Giraud constituted 
an unbalanced force. The deputy theater 
commander, on the other hand, considered 
that four armored divisions of the new type 
would require fewer tanks, 55 therefore less 
tank maintenance and technical supervision 
as well as less shipping. 56 Overriding G-3’s 
objection, he urged that the proposed ratio 

54 Interv with Gen Giraud, Dec 48 ; Memo, Brig 
Gen Sidney P. Spalding for CofS. AFHQ, 5 Aug 
43, JRC Misc Doc, Item 5-a, Tab Q. 

55 980 as against 1,170 in three old-type divisions. 

58 Memo, Deputy Theater Comdr for CofS 

AFHQ, 10 Aug 43, JRC Misc Doc, Item 5-a, 
Tab Q. 
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be accepted. AFHQ approved Giraud’s 
proposal and the 2d DFL was incorporated 
in the rearmament program as a fourth 
armored division. It was then renamed the 
2d Armored Division (2d DB), and the 
former 2d DB, commanded by Brig. Gen. 
Jacques de Vernejoul, was redesignated the 
5th DB. 

General Giraud’s plan regarding the 1st 
DFL posed a more delicate problem. As 
reported by G-3, the further issue of British 
equipment to that division could be made 
only at the expense of British troops com- 
mitted to battle, since shipping limitations 
precluded for some time to come the ship- 
ment to the theater of sufficient British 
equipment to take care of the unit. 57 It was 
considered inadvisable, therefore, to main- 
tain the division any longer with British 
equipment. On 29 August General Smith, 
after warning General Giraud that the 1st 
DFL could not begin to receive British issues 
until after the end of the year (by which 
time its equipment would be reduced as 
a result of normal deterioration), urged 
him to consider making such adjustments 
in his program as might appear to him 
expedient. 58 

While discouraging, the above statement 
was, as later pointed out by G-3, “suffi- 
ciently indefinite as to lead the French to 
live in hopes of finding a solution to the 
problem within a month or two.” 59 The 
solution which General Giraud adopted was 
simply the one he had proposed earlier, 
namely, to keep the British-equipped 1st 
DFL, now being raised to the strength of a 

5T Memo, ACofS G-3 for CofS AFHQ, 25 Aug 43, 
AFHQ 0100/4 SACS Red Sec, Fr Matters, Vol. I. 

5 ' Ltr, CofS AFHQ to Giraud, 29 Aug 43, signed 
and mailed 6 Sep 43, AFHQ 0100/4 SACS Red 
Sec, Fr Matters, Vol. I. 

Memo, ACofS G-3 for DCofS, 5 Oct 43, AFHQ 
0100/12C G-3 Div Ops Free Fr. 



full division by the addition of a third bri- 
gade, as an eighth infantry division. 60 He 
then announced that it would be employed 
in Italy “alongside their old comrades of 
the Eighth Army.” To complete its equip- 
ment, the French Commander in Chief 
ordered the other British-equipped unit 
stripped of its materiel before leaving Tu- 
nisia for Morocco, there to receive its new 
U.S. equipment. Such action had become 
possible, for the British military authorities 
had just reversed their earlier policy requir- 
ing the Free French Forces to return their 
British equipment. They had now come to 
regard this materiel as unserviceable. 81 
Soon, however, it became known that the 
third brigade being added to the 1st DFL 
was a U.S. -equipped unit. AFHQ authori- 
ties immediately pointed out that the idea 
of having any division take part in active 
operations with two different types of equip- 
ment was “verging on madness.” 62 To dis- 
pel once and for all the uncertainty then 
current in F rench circles, the Deputy Chief 
of Staff, AFHQ, made it clear to General 
Giraud that the Eighth Army “no longer 
regarded the 1st DFL as theirs and would 
not call it forward.” 63 The French Com- 
mander in Chief had now no other recourse 
but to incorporate the division in the re- 
armament program. 

In a letter to General Eisenhower, dated 



60 The division, organized from the time of its 
activation on the British model, retained the brigade 
organization throughout the war. All other French 
divisions adopted the American organization with 
only minor modifications. 

81 Memo, CinC for G.O.C. Tunisia District, 9 Sep 
43, AFHQ 0100/12C G-3 Div Ops Free Fr. 

“ 2 Ltr, Whiteley to Gruenther, CofS Fifth Army, 
17 Oct 43, AFHQ 0100/12C G-3 Div Ops Free Fr. 

'“Ltr, Whiteley to Giraud, 6 Oct 43, JRC 
370/002 Employment of Free Fr Divs; Handwrit- 
ten comment, Whiteley to G-3, 18 Oct 43, on 
Memo, Rooks for DCofS, 5 Oct 43, AFHQ 
0100/12C G-3 Div Ops Free Fr. 
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26 October, General Giraud proposed a 
second revision of the Anfa Plan to include 
the 1st DFL, now renamed 1st Motorized 
Infantry Division (1st DMI), as an eighth 
infantry division. 64 The four armored di- 
visions now on the program being prac- 
tically equivalent to three of the type orig- 
inally planned, he considered that the 
number of infantry divisions could be raised 
from 7 to 8 without increasing the over-all 
figure of 1 1 divisions with regard to ma- 
teriel. The revision, he concluded, would 
be “within the spirit of the Anfa Agree- 
ment.” G-3 officials voiced the opinion 
that General Giraud’s proposal was a step 
in the right direction. The addition of one 
infantry division, they pointed out, would 
improve the ratio between infantry and 
armor. The issue with respect to the 1st 
DMI could not be settled then and there. 
Suffice it to say that the division ultimately 
was re-equipped with U.S. materiel and 
included among the expeditionary forces 
for operations overseas. 65 

Results of Phases I and II 

By the time the last shipments of Phase II 
equipment reached North Africa in late 
September, the French had re-equipped or 
were in process of re-equipping with Amer- 
ican materiel an expeditionary force con- 
sisting of four infantry divisions (the 2d 
Moroccan Infantry, 3d Algerian Infantry, 
4th Moroccan Mountain, and 9th Colonial 
Infantry), two armored divisions (the 1st 

04 Throughout the remainder of the war the 
personnel of the division continued, for senti- 
mental reasons, to refer to their unit as the 1st DFL. 

“ Ltr, Giraud to Eisenhower, 26 Oct 43, AFHQ 
0100/12C G-3 Div Ops Fr Rearmt; Memo, Brig 
Gen William C. Crane, DACofS G-3 for G-3, 1 
Nov 43, AFHQ 0100/12C G-3 Div Ops Free Fr; 
for final re-equipment of 1st DMI, see pp. II 16-1 1 71 
below. 



DB and 5th DB), as well as headquarters, 
corps troops, and service units. The task 
of arming these units was complicated by 
the fact that there had been serious gaps 
in deliveries of U.S. materiel. No auto- 
matic rifles had yet been received. There 
were shortages in certain types of trucks, 
signal and medical equipment, tentage, and 
other items. Equipment for the four Ord- 
nance companies requested in July had not 
been assigned by the MAB. As a result 
the French were forced to make substitu- 
tions for the missing items from existing 
French stocks. Already, in August, the 
JRC had called attention to these facts and 
had pointed out that because of their ex- 
pansion the expeditionary forces required a 
considerable monthly tonnage of spare ma- 
jor items, major assemblies, and spare parts. 
A plan to furnish them with D and C rations 
(to which the French had nothing corre- 
sponding), as well as ammunition, was 
under consideration. 86 

Training, meanwhile, was proceeding 
satisfactorily. The task of General King- 
man’s French Training Section was made 
easier by the fact that most of the units 
being re-equipped consisted of old and 
battle-tried regiments, a large part of whose 
personnel had gone through both the 
1939-40 and the Tunisian campaigns. 67 
In fact there were exceptionally few men 
who had not had some military training. 
Hence, the state of preparedness of the 
expeditionary forces depended upon their 
capability of becoming acquainted with the 
new materiel, of learning equipment main- 
tenance and repair techniques, and of 
training additional drivers for general- 
purpose vehicles. It was believed that a 

e,i Memo, ArtamonofT for Brig Gen Clarence L. 
Adcock, 2 Aug 43. T RC Misc Doc, Item 5-a, Tab T. 

“ 7 See dd. I 230 ffT . below. 
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sufficient number of tank crews with pre- 
vious experience in French tank units was 
available for the regiments of the two 
armored divisions. Most combat units of 
the four infantry divisions had already 
acquired a good knowledge of their new 
materiel, and it was reported that they 
would shortly be ready for action. The 
armored divisions on the other hand would 
not be ready for some months yet, largely 
because of delays expected in the receipt 
of signal and ordnance equipment, tools, 
service trucks, and spare parts. 68 

The status of the rearmament of the air 
units was less encouraging. The air pro- 
gram was said to have completely stalled. 
So far squadrons had been issued only a few 
planes with the result that their morale was 
seriously impaired. As for naval units, they 
had received only a small monthly alloca- 
tion of supplies. 89 

The effort to rearm the French North 
African forces was, it can be seen, almost 
exclusively American, and rightly so since 
the original commitment, by agreement 
with the British, was an American one. By 

98 Memo cited |n. 66 J 

60 Ibid. 



way of comparison, it is interesting to note 
that the contribution of the British to the 
rearmament of the ground forces was then 
estimated at 5 percent in terms of tonnage, 
and of the air forces at 10 percent in terms 
of aircraft and related equipment. As for 
the naval forces, practically the entire fleet 
was being overhauled and re-equipped in 
the United States. It was also being sup- 
plied and maintained chiefly with American 
materiel in the Mediterranean. The Brit- 
ish for their part had made temporary re- 
pairs on vessels harbored in Alexandria, to 
enable them to reach the United States for 
complete overhauling. 70 They had also re- 
paired a number of small craft not capable 
of crossing the Atlantic. It was estimated 
that, when the naval program had been 
completed, the United States would have 
financed 95 percent and the British 5 per- 
cent of the cost. 71 



10 The French fleet harbored at Alexandria since 
June 1940 had thrown its lot with the North 
African Naval Forces at the end of April 1943. 

11 Memo, Spalding for Brig Gen A. R. Wilson, 
14 Aug 43, JRC 902/11 Rearmt Plan. The figures 
were prepared in reply to a question raised by a 
senatorial committee as to the relative amount of 
rearmament furnished by the United States and 
by the United Kingdom to the French in North 
Africa. 
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Phase III of the Program 

(Mid-August— November 1943) 



The 15 August Plan 

The practicability of a third rearmament 
phase had been examined in Washington 
long before the ships carrying the equip- 
ment of the second had docked in Casa- 
blanca. In late June, while waiting for 
the theater to send in the requisitions for 
Phase II, War Department agencies were 
already seeking ways and means to com- 
plete the eleven-division program in its 
entirety. To proceed with intelligent plan- 
ning, they needed to obtain an accurate 
picture of the current status of equipment 
from all sources in the hands of the French 
or available to them in the theater. To this 
end, Operations Division requested AFHQ 
on 1 July to furnish information on ( 1 ) the 
amount of enemy materiel captured in Tuni- 
sia likely to become available for French re- 
armament; (2) the amount of American 
equipment turned over to the French from 
American theater stocks over and above 
that shipped from the United States; (3) 
the number of units still to be completely 
or partially equipped and, in the latter case, 
the list of items already provided; and (4) 
the amount of materiel required to com- 
plete the eleven-division program, with an 
indication of the earliest dates on which 
this equipment could be “profitably re- 



ceived and assimilated” by the French. 
The warning was added, as it had been in 
connection with Phase II, that rifles, some 
signal equipment, and certain trucks were 
not available from stocks in the United 
States. 1 

The desirability of using captured enemy 
equipment for French rearmament had 
long been considered by AFHQ. Pursuant 
to a CCS directive on the disposal of such 
equipment, the Allied Commander in Chief 
had, on 16 May, given French requirements 
fourth priority in the allocation of usable 
enemy materiel. He had instructed the 
JRC to handle its issue to the French. In 
the case of captured equipment and trans- 
port of French origin, he had directed the 
Allied forces in Tunisia to hand over all 
such items to the French. While enemy 
equipment, much of which had been left 
in woods, mountains, and isolated locations, 
was being collected, removed, segregated, 
and classified, advance reports indicated 
that Axis troops had smashed and burned 
the bulk of their materiel “with their usual 
thoroughness.” Just as Eisenhower had an- 
ticipated, when the count was completed, it 
was found that the total serviceable equip- 
ment from this source was very small in- 

1 Msg 1453, AGWAR to Eisenhower, 1 Jul 43, 
JRC Cable Log. 
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deed. It would not be sufficient to equip 
even one division. 2 

The situation with regard to U.S, and 
British equipment loaned to North African 
troops during the Tunisian campaign was 
not any brighter. The materiel was now 
in such poor condition that AFHQ, revis- 
ing its earlier decision, ruled that it was no 
longer to be returned to U.S. and British 
stocks but was to be turned over to Terri- 
torial units to supplement the French mate- 
riel in their possession. 3 As far as the re- 
armament program was concerned, this 
equipment simply did not exist. 

In order to answer the other questions 
raised in the Operations Division query of 
1 July, the JRC requested the French High 
Command to furnish without delay a com- 
plete list of the units still to be re-equipped 
after Phase II had been completed, to- 
gether with a computation of the ground 
and air force equipment required for the 
purpose. 4 

While the French General Staff was pre- 
paring the necessary lists, General Giraud, 
then in Washington primarily to obtain the 
armament of Phase II, was also pressing for 
a third phase. General Marshall agreed 
with him in regarding as a commitment the 
task of completing the eleven-division pro- 
gram, and so informed General Eisenhower. 
The U.S. Chief of Staff then dispatched to 
the theater Brig. Gen. Sidney P. Spalding 
for the purpose of working out with AFHQ 
a progressive plan to bring the entire pro- 
gram to completion. At the same time, he 

* CCS 200/2/D, 23 Apr 43 ; Dir, Eisenhower To 
All Concerned, 16 May 43, JRC Misc Doc, Item 
5-a, Tab T; Quotation from Ltr, Eisenhower to 
Giraud, 20 Jun 43, AFHQ 0100/I2C Div Ops Fr 
Rearmt, Vol. II. 

s Msg W-4636, AFHQ to AGWAR, 1 1 Jul 43, 
OPD 400 France, Sec II. 

‘Memo, JRC for Col Blanc, 10 Jul 43, JRC 
902/11 Rearmt Plan. 



requested General Eisenhower to indicate 
at an early date the rate of shipping and 
priority of supplies desired for such a com- 
mitment. 5 

All together five divisions, several head- 
quarters, and a number of supporting com- 
bat and service units remained to be 
equipped. The task was substantial. To 
enable the Joint Rearmament Committee 
to carry it out with greater efficiency, the- 
ater officials decided that the committee 
must undergo some changes. On 7 August 
they transferred it from the control of Liai- 
son Section, where it had been since 5 June, 
to that of NATOUSA. The move was a 
logical one considering that the commitment 
to rearm the French was almost entirely 
American. As technical training was in- 
separable from re-equipping, AFHQ also 
decided to place General Kingman’s Train- 
ing Section, until then under the control of 
Fifth Army, directly under the supervision 
of the JRC. The section became known as 
French Training Section, JRC. Thus all 
activities in connection with the re-equip- 
ping and training of the North African 
forces thereafter were co-ordinated and su- 
pervised by a single agency, the JRC.® 

AFHQ then proceeded to give the com- 
mittee more prestige and authority by ap- 
pointing a general officer, General Spald- 
ing, as its chairman. Similarly impressed 
by the need for higher-ranking representa- 
tion, the French military authorities ap- 
pointed a field-grade officer, Col. Jean 
Regnault, to head the French Section of 
the committee. This action on their part 
indicated clearly that they had come to 
regard the committee and not the Bethouart 

3 Ltr, Marshall to Eisenhower, 17 Jul 43, AFHQ 
0100/4 SACS Red Sec, Fr Matters. 

0 NATOUSA Staff Memo 74, 7 Aug 43, JRC 
320/001 Orgn of JRC. 
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mission in Washington as the authoritative 
agency in matters of rearmament. A few 
weeks later AFHQ established a separate 
Joint Air Commission (JAC) which it 
placed under the control of the Mediter- 
ranean Air Command. This commission, 
composed of U.S., British, and French 
members, was made responsible for han- 
dling strictly air armament matters. Prob- 
lems concerning equipment common to 
both air and ground units remained the 
responsibility of the JRC. The closest liai- 
son was established between the two 
agencies for the discussion of questions that 
involved their joint attention. 7 

In Washington, meanwhile, the Joint 
War Plans Committee (JWPC) had con- 
cluded a study of the rearmament problem. 
Its final report, dated 26 July, pointed out 
that the CCS decision of 18 May to arm the 
French was merely the “reaffirmation of an 
indefinite commitment” which avoided the 
most important issues. 8 In particular, the 
decision had set no target date, and had 
given no indication whatsoever as to when 
the rearmed forces could or would be used 
in combat. The committee felt that for 
political as well as military reasons, these 
issues could no longer be avoided. It was 
urgent that the commitment to arm the 
French be carried out and that United Na- 
tions strategy be “designed so as to permit 
taking full advantage of the potential com- 

7 NATOUSA GO 74, 7 Aug 43, JRC 320/001 
Orgn of JRC; MAC Hq GO 9, 6 Sep 43, in The 
History of MAAF : December 1943-1 September 
1944, Vol. II, AAF Hist Office Archives; see Ch. 
I XVI II below. 

* “The re-arming and re-equipping of the French 
forces in North Africa should be proceeded with 
as rapidly as the availability of shipping and 
equipment will allow, but as a secondary commit- 
ment to the requirements of British and U.S. forces 
in the various theaters.” Min, CCS 87th Mtg, 18 
May 43 ; see|p. r )7J above. 




GENERAL ALPHONSE JUIN, acting 
French commander in chief. 



bat power of a re-equipped French army in 
the Mediterranean.” 9 

Endorsing the conclusions of the JWPC 
report, General Marshall, at the next CCS 
meeting on 30 July, urged that French re- 
armament be continued, especially now that 
the shipping situation had improved. Re- 
sorting again to the familiar argument that 
such rearmament would provide over-all 
economy in the exploitation of Allied re- 
sources, he recommended that a more de- 
termined effort be made to bring the North 
African forces into action. So far, he ex- 
plained, nothing further had been done in 
this connection than to plan for their em- 
ployment in an operation against Corsica. 10 

The conquest of Corsica had, indeed, 
been assigned to the French and was sched- 

9 JPS 231, 26 Jul 43, OPD CS 381 File 2. 

’"Min, CCS 104th Mtg, 30 Jul 43. 
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uled to take place at some later date when 
the current operations in Sicily came to a 
successful end. 11 But on 21 July, G-3, 
AFHQ, also had strongly urged that other 
North African forces, possibly one or two 
divisions if available, be employed in the 
planned invasion of the Italian mainland. 
G-3 stressed the advantageous psychologi- 
cal effect which the use of French troops 
was likely to have on the Italians. Three 
days later Eisenhower asked General Juin, 
acting French Commander in Chief in the 
absence of Giraud, then in Washington, to 
consider the employment on the Italian 
mainland, with the U.S. Fifth Army, of 
French units available over and above those 
scheduled to take part in the assault on 
Corsica. On 29 July General Smith re- 
quested General Juin to indicate how many 
such units could be embarked and when. 
The further employment of the North 
African expeditionary forces, therefore, was 
actually under serious consideration, and 
energetic plans were being made to bring 
them into action as speedily as possible. 12 

General Eisenhower’s recommendations 
for the completion of the rearmament pro- 
gram reached Washington on 12 August. 
They embodied a detailed plan — concurred 
in by General Giraud himself — -drawn on 
the basis of an army of four corps (three 
infantry and one armored) consisting of 
seven infantry and four armored divisions, 
the ratio just approved by AFHQ. 13 Al- 
ready a total of four infantry and two 



11 Participating in the Sicilian campaign was one 
battalion of goumiers (the 4th Moroccan Tabor), 
the only French ground unit then engaged in battle 
anywhere. Its equipment was largely of French 
origin, with a sprinkling of U.S. materiel. 

1! Memo, Rooks for Smith, 21 Jul 43, AFHQ 
0100/12C G-3 Div Ops Opns in Italy, Pt. II; 
Ltrs, Smith to Juin, 24, 29 Jul 43, AFHQ 0100/ 
12C G-3 Di v Ops F r Gorres. 



13 See pp. 



87-88 



above. 



armored divisions, as well as two corps 
headquarters had been equipped. The ob- 
ject of the plan therefore was to obtain the 
materiel for the rest of the program. Under 
the plan, which became known as the 15 
August Plan, this materiel was to be shipped 
in four installments as follows : one infantry 
division, one armored division (minus cer- 
tain elements already outfitted), and one 
army corps headquarters in September; one 
infantry division in October; one infantry 
division and one army corps headquarters 
in November; one armored division in De- 
cember. Each slice was to include the 
materiel to equip all the necessary support- 
ing combat and service units. Shipments 
were to be made to Casablanca, now an 
entirely French base. The total tonnage 
required for initial equipment, plus main- 
tenance of major items and assemblies, was 
estimated at approximately 180,000 tons 
for September, and 150,000 tons monthly 
thereafter. Air and naval requirements, as 
well as rations and ammunition, would not 
come within this tonnage but would be 
shipped under the 25,000-ton monthly 
allocation. 14 

Anticipating early approval by the CCS, 
the JRC promptly forwarded to the War 
Department the priority lists of materiel for 
the September slice. 10 The lists differed 
somewhat from those submitted earlier by 
the French, especially as to service units. 
After some discussion with various AFHQ 
sections, the JRC had made some changes 
which the French were now reluctant to 
accept. The proposed distribution of 
maintenance units, they objected, no longer 
corresponded to theirs. Because of a critical 

"Msg W--7177, Eisenhower to Marshall, 12 Aug 
43, JRC 902/11 Rearmt Plan. 

15 Msg 7274, AFHQ to AG WAR, 13 Aug 43, 
JRC Cable Log. 
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shortage of technical personnel, they could 
not, they asserted, commit themselves to 
follow the proportion as now set up by the 
JRC for the various maintenance com- 
panies within the divisions. Perhaps at a 
later date, if it proved possible to enlarge 
the flow of selected men from the Continent, 
the proposed adjustments might become 
feasible. 16 

The reluctance of the French High 
Command to accept the increase in service 
units as proposed by the JRC raised an 
important issue. Just who would support 
the rearmed divisions in combat? The 
French themselves, or the Allies? The mat- 
ter had until then been given little attention. 
Within a few short weeks, it would become 
the subject of heated debate and a source 
of considerable friction between the French 
High Command and AFHQ. 

On 16 August General Somervell an- 
nounced from Washington that the 15 Au- 
gust Plan could in general be met. A large 
part of the necessary equipment would soon 
become available in the theater as a result 
of the expected departure from North 
Africa of four U.S. divisions. In pursuance 
of a CCS decision taken in May, these units 
were shortly to be moved to the United 
Kingdom to provide a core of battle-tried 
troops for the cross-Channel operation then 
under consideration. Their organizational 
equipment would be transferred and cred- 
ited to the French program. This would 
result in a corresponding reduction of the 
allocation of materiel from the United 
States and, by the same token, in a con- 
siderable reduction of shipping tonnage 
requirements. Pending a CCS decision on 
the plan, General Somervell requested his 

19 Memo, Col Blanc for Chief Fr Sec JRC, 19 
Aug 43, and Memo, Theater Comdr for AGWAR, 
18 Aug 43, JRC 902/11 Rearmt Plan. 



services to compute at once the items re- 
quired from the United States and make 
preliminary arrangements for their ship- 
ment. 17 

General Eisenhower’s recommendations 
regarding the 15 August Plan had reached 
Washington just as the Joint Staff Planners 
were completing a report entitled Equip- 
ping Allies, Liberated Forces, and Friendly 
Neutrals. Incorporating his proposal in 
their paper, they recommended that sup- 
plies and equipment necessary to imple- 
ment the plan be authorized for shipment 
during the period 1 September to 31 De- 
cember 1943. They urged, however, that 
the over-all program itself be limited to the 
obligations of the Casablanca Conference, 
or seven infantry and four armored divisions 
as now approved by AFHQ. 18 

To avoid any delay, the U.S. Joint Chiefs 
of Staff on 18 August submitted the JPS 
report directly to the CCS, then assembled 
in Quebec for the Quadrant Conference 
( 11-24 August) . The British members of 
the committee having expressed their fear, 
as they had on similar occasions, that the 
French program might run counter to other 
commitments, the CCS, on 23 August, 
amended the American proposal by adding 
the following proviso: “in so far as this 
does not interfere with operations scheduled 
previous to Quadrant Conference.” They 
then requested the War Department to take 
appropriate measures to implement the pro- 
gram. Simultaneously the CCS agreed that 
“such French forces as may be re-equipped 
and fit for war” would be used in operations 
in the Mediterranean. This decision, in 

11 CCS 242/6. Final Report to the President and 
Prime Minister, 25 May 43 ; Memo, Somervell for 
Marshall, and Msg 2315, Somervell to Styer, 16 
Aug 43, Somerveli Files, Fr 1943-44, A-46— 257, 
Ser 1, Dr 3. 

19 CCS 317, 18 Aug 43, Quadrant Conf. 
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effect, merely formalized the action already 
taken in the theater to prepare a French 
expeditionary corps for service in Italy with 
the U.S, Fifth Army. 10 

Thus, nearly ten months after the landings 
in northwest Africa, the first definite, Anglo- 
American rearmament commitment, spe- 
cific as to scope and time, was finally made. 
Henceforth all interested Allied agencies as 
well as the French High Command could 
look to a clear-cut directive for guidance 
in rearming the North African Forces. 

The Quadrant Conference, it must be 
noted, had brought forth another important 
decision with respect to the French. On 
26 August the British, Canadian, and U.S. 
Governments had agreed to extend limited 
recognition to the French Committee of 
National Liberation as representing all 
Frenchmen fighting the Axis, pending the 
establishment by the liberated people of 
France of a government of their own choice. 
The CFLN therefore was recognized not 
as a government but as the body adminis- 
tering French Africa and all other terri- 
tories under its control during the war, and 
providing the official channels through 
which all French contributions to the com- 
mon war effort should be made under the 
collective responsibility of all its members. 20 
The French in North Africa received the 
announcement of this decision with “en- 
thusiasm and gratification.” By 3 Septem- 
ber twenty-three other members of the 

,! ’ Memo, COS for CCS, CCS 317/3, 23 Aug 43, 
Quadrant Conf; Min, CCS 1 15th Mtg, 23 Aug 43, 
Quadrant Conf; CPS Rpt, CCS 329/2, Implemen- 
tation of Assumed Basic Undertaking and Specific 
Operations for the Conduct of the War, 1943—44, 
26 Aug 43, Quadrant Conf. 

J0 Memo, Col Knox, Liaison Sec, for G-3, 27 
Aug 43, AFHQ 0100/26 Liaison Sec, Rpts to G-3 
on Political Situation; see also Sherwood, Roose- 
velt and Hopkins, p. 746. 



United Nations had taken similar action. 21 

Recognition of the CFLN did not, for the 
moment at least, affect the existing rela- 
tionship between Allied military authorities 
in the theater and the French High Com- 
mand. AFHQ continued to handle arma- 
ment matters directly with the responsible 
French Army, Air, and Navy staffs or, 
when co-ordination between the latter was 
required, with General Giraud or the chief 
of his personal staff, Brig. Gen. Paul De- 
vinck. These authorities in turn obtained 
from the CFLN such sanction as was nec- 
essary. The procedure had worked well 
in the past. As pointed out by the chair- 
man of the JRC on 25 August, there was no 
reason to change it whether or not CFLN 
was recognized. 22 

Now that the CCS had approved the 
15 August Plan, the War Department took 
steps to put it in effect. General Somervell 
informed his services on 23 August that the 
organizational equipment expected to be left 
behind by the four U.S. divisions when they 
moved to the United Kingdom in November 
would be diverted to French rearmament 
within the limits of General Eisenhower’s 
stated requirements and would be deducted 
from shipments to North Africa. As a re- 
sult, October, November, and December 
shipments to the French would include indi- 
vidual equipment only, such as would be 
carried by the American divisions going to 
England. To determine with accuracy the 
nature and quantities of items remaining to 
be shipped from the United States, General 
Somervell requested AFHQ to furnish with- 
out delay a detailed list of all materiel likely 

Capt. Harry C. Butcher, My Three Years With 
Eisenhower (New York: Simon and Schuster, 

1946), p. 399; Charles de Gaulle, Discours et 
Messages (Paris: Berger- Levrault, 1946), p. 348. 

2 ' Personal Ltr, Spalding to Lt Col Roger Jones, 
MAB, 25 Aug 43, JRC 472 MAB. 
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to be left behind by the four American 
divisions. 23 

Meanwhile, the Munitions Assignments 
Board had approved the transfer to the 
Commanding General, NATOUSA, of the 
weapons and materiel constituting the Sep- 
tember slice. This would serve to equip a 
fifth infantry division, the units necessary 
to complete a third armored division of the 
three-battalion type, and various service 
troops. 24 

The French military authorities had long 
since activated the entire eleven divisions of 
the program, not counting the British- 
equipped 1st Motorized Infantry Division 
which they were retaining as a nonprogram 
unit. It was now reported that, in addi- 
tion, they were activating four other infan- 
try divisions, the nucleus of what they hoped 
would become a second army. 25 

On 26 August General Giraud listed for 
AFHQ the divisions to be fully rearmed 
under the 15 August Plan. For each he 
indicated an approximate date of readiness. 
The exact date, he pointed out, depended 
on the reception of the necessary materiel. 
He warned that in the case of many service 
troops, such as the maintenance units re- 
quested by AFHQ, their activation was 
bound to encounter great difficulties for 
lack of trained personnel, 26 

By this time the first ships carrying the 
equipment of Phase II were being unloaded 
at Casablanca. When General Giraud 
wrote to General Marshall on 27 August 
to express his gratefulness for this new evi- 

Memo, Somervell for Styer, 23 Aug 43, Somer- 
vell Files, Fr 1943-44, A-46-257, Ser 1, Dr 3; 
Msg 7783, AG WAR to AFHQ, 16 Sep 43, JRC 
903 Requests for Units. 

-* Min, MAC (G) 108th Mtg, 26 Aug 43. 

J " Chart, JRC, Plan for Equipment, 26 Aug 43, 
JRC 902/11 Rearmt Plan. 

2 “ Memo, Giraud for AFHQ Planning Staff, 26 
Aug 43, AFHQ 01 00/1 2C G-3 Div Ops Fr Rearmt. 



dence of American intent to rearm his 
forces, he urged that the effort be continued 
and the Anfa Plan brought to speedy com- 
pletion. The men of the remaining five di- 
visions, he explained, were “eagerly 
awaiting the materiel which had been 
promised them.” He hoped that the entire 
program would be completed by the end 
of the year and he counted on the U.S. 
Chief of Staff to make the necessary ar- 
rangements to this effect. “America will 
not regret it,” he asserted in conclusion. In 
his reply, General Marshall assured the 
French Commander in Chief that “every 
practicable effort” would continue to be 
made to complete the program. 27 

It must be noted in passing that no less 
than six weeks elapsed between Giraud’s 
letter and Marshall's answer. Records 
show that at least three drafts were succes- 
sively prepared by the Operations Division 
for the Chief of Staff’s signature. The 
first stated that the present goal was to com- 
plete the eleven-division program “by the 
end of the year.” The second, somewhat 
shorter, asserted that the program would be 
completed “according to schedule.” The 
final draft contained no such assurances. 
Only an examination of the turbulent 
French political situation during these six 
weeks can provide a clue to the delay and 
the noncommittal wording of General Mar- 
shall’s answer. 

French Political Situation Threatens 
Program 

Just as the implementation of Phase III 
was about to begin, a recurrence of French 
political strife in North Africa created a 

L ' Ltrs, Giraud to Marshall, 27 Aug 43, Marshall 
to Giraud, 8 Oct 43. OPD 400 France, Sec II. 
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situation which threatened to put an end 
to the rearmament program. 

Immediately after the limited recogni- 
tion of the CFLN on 26 August, climaxing 
a month of truce during which the fusion of 
all French armed forces had become a 
reality, General de Gaulle and his followers 
raised a new issue : the committee’s control 
over French military affairs. In particular 
they questioned once more General 
Giraud’s remaining authority. The French 
Commander in Chief had seemingly re- 
signed himself to the fact that he must soon 
relinquish his post of copresident of CFLN 
in view of the failure of the two-headed 
arrangement. He insisted, however, that, 
by virtue of his recognition by the Allies in 
November 1 942 as the supreme French mili- 
tary commander, he alone had the author- 
ity to speak for the French forces. It was 
his firm belief that the armament furnished 
by the United States had been given to him 
in his personal capacity. General de Gaulle 
and his supporters, on the other hand, were 
equally insistent that the powers then exer- 
cised by General Giraud, except as they 
confined themselves to the control of ex- 
peditionary forces, should revert to the 
responsible civil authority, namely, the 
CFLN. In the words of Mr. Murphy, the 
American political representative in the 
theater, the controversy had “reached a 
point where it was threatening the prosecu- 
tion of the war.” 28 

Apprised of the situation, President 
Roosevelt was tempted at first to order the 
immediate stoppage of all shipments of 
equipment and munitions to the French. 
On second thought he realized it was not 
necessary to force a showdown. It would 

38 Msg, Murphy to State Dept, 3 Sep 43, OPD 
400 France, See II. 



come anyway and probably soon. He di- 
rected General Marshall to keep in close 
touch with the situation. 29 

In early October the CFLN reorganized 
itself, eliminated the two-head arrangement, 
and elected General de Gaulle as its sole 
president. General Giraud was thus re- 
moved from the political sphere. That 
accomplished, the CFLN established a 
National Defense Committee, placed the 
Commander in Chief directly under the 
Commissioner of National Defense, and 
assigned him command of such forces as 
it made available to him for military oper- 
ations. As a member ex officio of the Na- 
tional Defense Committee, the Commander 
in Chief was to share with the president of 
the CFLN and the Commissioner of Na- 
tional Defense the task of administering and 
maintaining the armed forces. 30 Although 
these measures went a long way toward 
stripping General Giraud of effective con- 
trol over the French Army, he retained for 
the moment the title of Commander in 
Chief. AFHQ officials therefore decided 
that they would continue to deal directly 
and only with him regarding rearmament 
and other military matters. Yet it was clear 
that he no longer could make decisions that 
were final and that agreements reached with 
him would be subject to approval or rejec- 
tion by other French authorities. General 
Marshall’s reluctance, as evidenced in his 
letter of 8 October, to make a firm commit- 
ment on the completion of the program 
clearly reflected the trend of the situation 

:r! Memo, President for Marshall, 13 Oct 43, OPD 
400 France, Sec II. 

M Decree on Reorganization of CFLN and Decree 
Establishing a National Defense Committee, text 
of both documents in Giraud, Un seul but, la Vic- 
toire, pp. 262-64. 
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Implementing Phase III 

Two problems of materiel faced the 
French military authorities during Phase III 
and, for that matter, long afterward. The 
first, to which the JRC had briefly referred 
in its report of 2 August, concerned short- 
ages of items in the hands of units whose 
re-equipping was supposed to have been 
completed. The International Division, 
ASF, had already made a study of it. The 
MAB likewise had looked into it after 
learning that the French were requisitioning 
for supplies which had been assigned and 
delivered to them. 31 

As explained by General Spalding, chair- 
man of the JRC, on 25 August, shortages 
existed largely because the French military 
authorities had distributed among several 
different units materiel originally assigned 
for some particular organization. They had 
done so because of training demands, 
changes in priority of equipping, transpor- 
tation difficulties, and various other emer- 
gencies. It was up to the French to re- 
shuffle in due time the equipment available 
to them and to turn it over to the units for 
which assignments had been made. Where 
shortages existed because materiel had not 
been assigned or shipped from the United 
States, it was urgent that the missing items 
be sent to North Africa without delay. 32 

The JRC attempted with the help of its 
French Training Section to determine the 
extent of shortages by conducting show- 
down inspections of French units. Simi- 
larly, the International Division in 

31 Memo, Internationa] Div ASF, sub: Summary 
of Status of Equip of Fr Rearmt by Units as of 
1 Aug 43, JRC 475 MAB; Personal Ltr 4, Col 
Jones, MAB, to Gen Spalding, 13 Aug 43, JRC 
472 MAB. 

33 Personal Ltr, Spalding to Jones, MAB, 25 
Aug 43, JRC 472 MAB. 



Washington began making a check of all 
shortages in shipments made against Phases 
I and II. But this check did not take into 
consideration losses at sea as well as losses, 
breakage, or diversion on and after arrival 
in North Africa. 33 

The second problem facing the French 
was lack of spare parts. In mid-August 
they reported that they were dangerously 
short of such items, especially parts for 
combat vehicles; a large proportion of these, 
as a result, was reported to be currently 
deadlined. In answer to repeated appeals 
from AFHQ, the War Department ar- 
ranged to have some 11,000 tons of spare 
parts assigned as part of the September 
slice of Phase III. 34 

On 19 September AFHQ officials in- 
formed the War Department that to main- 
tain properly their American equipment the 
French needed considerable numbers of 
major assemblies for replacement and ex- 
change purposes. They pointed out that 
the one-month supply included in original 
shipments of materiel was inadequate. 
They requested that automatic monthly 
shipments of major assemblies be made for 
all shipments of organizational equipment, 
beginning at once and continuing until such 
time as the French themselves would be in 
a position to make monthly requisitions. 35 

By then, Army Service Forces had made 
available for shipment to North Africa prac- 
tically all the equipment, including spare 
parts, requested by the theater as part of 

33 Memo, Spalding for ACofS G-4, 18 Aug 43, 
JRC 400.0/009 Sup of Combat Units; Ltr 5, Col 
Jones, MAB, to Spalding, 27 Aug 43, JRC 472 
MAB. 

31 Msg W-7322, AFHQ to AG WAR, 14 Aug 43, 
and Msg W-8081, 23 Aug 43, JRC Cable Log; 
Msg 7177, Somervell to AFHQ, 7 Sep 43, JRC 
903 Requests for Units. 

“Msg W-465, AFHQ to AGWAR, 19 Sep 43, 
JRC Cable Log. 
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the September slice, with the exception of 
certain ordnance and signal items then un- 
available in the United States. 36 The total 
amounted to 143,000 tons. Of these, 120,- 
000 tons were to be shipped in September, 

5.000 tons in October, and the remainder 
after October. Tools and equipment for 
base maintenance shops requested by the 
theater would be shipped to the extent of 

4.000 tons per month under the 25,000-ton 
monthly allocation. 37 

The sudden arrival, at the end of Septem- 
ber, of the large shipment of maintenance 
equipment created a new and unexpected 
situation: the French were reported to be 
unable to handle the avalanche of spare 
parts presently reaching Casablanca. Cases 
of equipment were being unloaded by the 
thousands. Lacking adequate material 
means, facilities, and personnel, the French 
Supply Services simply could not segregate, 
inventory, and make ready for issue the in- 
numerable items of equipment reaching 
them. Where indeed could they have found 
the 60,000-odd storage bins necessary for 
this huge operation? All they could do was 
to remove wrappings in great haste and dis- 
tribute sets of spare parts immediately, often 
right out in the open. “To the great in- 
dignation of the Americans,” the precious 
materiel was sometimes lost or damaged. 38 

Aware of this serious situation, the chief 
Ordnance officer in the theater, Col. David 

36 M5A1 tanks could be sent to the French only 
at the expense of U.S. troops overseas. Accord- 
ingly, M3A3 tanks were being substituted, pending 
availability of M5A1, for French rearmament as 
well as for some U.S. troops. Msg 5460, Somer- 
vell to Eisenhower, 20 Aug 43, JRC Cable Log. 

3T Msg 7177, Somervell to AFHQ, 7 Sep 43, JRC 
903 Requests for Units; Msg 6005, Somervell to 
Eisenhower, 26 Aug 43, JRC Cable Log. 

38 Marey, “Le Rearmement frangais en Afrique 
du Nord (1942-1944),” Revue Politique et Par- 
lementaire (October, 1947), p. 57. 



J. Crawford, recommended on 29 Septem- 
ber that prompt action be taken to hold up 
further shipments of parts in all cases in 
which a large portion of the first six-month 
quota had been received. He also urged 
that the JRC and the French Supply Serv- 
ices bend all efforts toward the speedy es- 
tablishment of an organization responsible 
for attending to the needs of the French 
Army for spare parts. He urged further 
that special attention be given to the devel- 
opment and prosecution of a plan for the 
supply of the expeditionary forces due to 
be sent to Italy. In this connection he 
regarded as essential the “immediate mobili- 
zation” of the supplies necessary for these 
forces by segregating and binning the items 
at strategically located depots, and the 
establishment of proper procedures of issue 
and replenishment by requisitions. Finally, 
he recommended that replenishment of 
parts be effected, not by automatic supply 
likely to result in wasteful accumulation, 
but by requisition, and then only after the 
establishment of an initial stockage at what 
was considered to be a satisfactory level for 
the troops involved. In line with these 
recommendations, the JRC requested the 
War Department to cancel the second 
6-month automatic shipment of spare parts 
but to continue the initial 6-month ship- 
ment. The committee then proposed the 
establishment of a 45-day reserve and a 
30-day operating level of Class II and IV 
supplies. The French had been instructed, 
and were already organizing, to requisition 
each month all supplies by item. 39 

” Memo, Col David J. Crawford for G-4 AFHQ, 
29 Sep 43, JRC 402 Sup Policy; Msg 1852/3931, 
JRC to AGWAR, 6 Oct 43, JRC Cable Log. Class 
II covers supplies and equipment, such as cloth- 
ing and weapons, for which allowances are estab- 
lished by tables of equipment or allowances ; Class 
IV covers supplies and equipment, such as con- 
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Before taking action on the matter, the 
War Department reviewed for the benefit 
of AFHQ the status of spare parts and ma- 
jor assemblies as seen from Washington in 
the light of past shipments.'"’ AFHQ did 
not concur in the facts as given by the War 
Department. As a result a long exchange 
of correspondence followed which lasted 
several months and was marked with con- 
siderable confusion due largely, it seems, to 
the different terminology used at both ends. 

The ceaseless flow of U.S. equipment into 
French hands and the readying of units for 
service in Italy brought the question of 
technical training to the fore as a preoccu- 
pation of theater officials. To increase the 
scope and efficiency of the program offered 
by General Kingman’s French Training 
Section, General Eisenhower in mid- August 
had requested the War Department to send 
to North Africa 383 additional highly qual- 
ified U.S. instructors, including 25 officers. 
The request had been granted and the men 
were to be dispatched to North Africa at 
the end of September. 41 

Meanwhile, the first major engagement 
of French forces in operations outside north- 
west Africa, one to which General Marshall 
had briefly referred in his statement before 
the CCS on 30 July, was talcing place. 
Operation Vesuvius, the liberation of 
Corsica, planned and directed by General 
Giraud under the over-all supervision of 
AFHQ, had begun on 13 September at a 
time when Corsican patriots were already 
battling the 10,000-odd German troops cn- 

struction and fortifications materials for which al- 
lowances are not prescribed. The others arc: Class 
I, rations; Class III, POL (petrol, oil, and lubri- 
cants) ; Class V, ammunition. 

40 Msg 831, AG WAR to AFHQ, 25 Oct 43, JRC 
Cable Log. 

11 Msg W-7177, Eisenhower to Marshall, 12 Aug 
43, JRC 902/11 Rearmt Plan; Msg 8547, Marshall 
to Eisenhower, 24 Sep 43, JRC Cable Log. 



trenched on the island. Except for one 
U.S. Ranger unit and, during the last week 
of operations, elements of an Italian Army 
corps, the participating forces — naval, air, 
and ground- — were French. The ground 
force, commanded by Lt. Gen. Henry Mar- 
tin and numbering some 15,000 men, in- 
cluded units of the 4th Moroccan Mountain 
Division, a regiment of goumiers (the 2d 
Moroccan Tabor Group, or 2d GTM), the 
Shock Battalion, plus antiaircraft artillery, 
engineers, and other supporting troops. 
The 2d GTM and Shock Battalion, not part 
of the eleven-division program, were 
equipped with a mixture of French, Amer- 
ican, and other materiel. 12 The invading 
troops, unopposed at first, soon met with 
stiff resistance as the enemy, suddenly de- 
ciding to evacuate the island (as well as 
neighboring Sardinia), fought a series of 
rear guard actions to protect his movement 
toward northeastern ports. Pressing hard 
on the retreating columns, General Martin, 
on 30 September, launched a general attack 
which ended on 4 October with the com- 
plete liberation of the island. 43 His forces 
had suffered some 500 casualties including 
100 killed in action. 

As the implementation of the first slice 
of Phase III was coming to an end, Allied 
military authorities turned their attention to 
the second, or October, slice. On 7 October 
the Munitions Assignments Committee 
(Ground) approved the assignment of sig- 
nal and individual equipment (less clothing 
already assigned and rifles, carbines, and pis- 
tols to be obtained from the United King- 
dom) for a sixth infantry division and 
twenty-two supporting units, and of all the 

Nonprogram units are treated in pp. 111-13, 
1 58-60, below. 

4:1 J. Joubert, Lc Liberation de la Fiance (Paris: 
Payot, 1951) pp. 90-94. 
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materiel required to outfit units which were 
not the same as, or comparable to, the U.S. 
organizations scheduled to move from North 
Africa to England. The rest of the materiel 
necessary to equip fully the division and its 
supporting arms and services was to be pro- 
vided by the theater from the equipment to 
be made surplus as a result of the departure 
from North Africa of similar U.S. units. 44 

Another question came up for discussion 
during the same period. It concerned the 
manner in which French forces were to be 
maintained. In answer to a query from 
the JRC, the War Department replied on 
26 October that NATOUSA was author- 
ized to maintain garrison-trained units on 
a zone of interior maintenance basis, and 
units ready and designated for combat 
service on a combat maintenance basis. 
The maintenance of all other forces was of 
course the responsibility of the French High 
Command. Troops certified and desig- 
nated for combat service in the theater were 
authorized the theater level in all classes of 
supply except Class I (rations). 45 The 

11 Min, MAC (G) 114th Mtg, 7 Oct 43: see 
also Memo, Col George Olmstead for Chmn MAC 
(G), 4 Oct 43, JRC 472 MAB, Msg W-1282, 
AFHQ to AGWAR, 29 Sep 43, JRC 903 Requests 
for Units. 

Msg 859, Marshall to Eisenhower, 26 Oct 43, 



issue of maintenance items from U.S. thea- 
ter stocks was to be made in accordance 
with existing War Department regulations. 
These stipulated that, except in case of an 
emergency, the authority to transfer supplies 
and equipment to foreign governments must 
be obtained from the MAB. Lend-lease 
requirements of foreign governments could 
not be requisitioned through Army supply 
channels but must be submitted through 
normal lend-lease channels. 415 

Near the end of October War Depart- 
ment officials began planning for the third, 
or November, slice of the 15 August Plan. 
As they prepared to submit the necessary- 
requisitions to the MAC ( G ) , they re- 
quested the theater to forward pertinent 
information on the amount of equipment 
expected to become available as a result of 
the departure of further U.S. units from 
North Africa. 47 At this point, however, im- 
portant developments in the theater, long 
present but increasingly troublesome, had 
created a situation which forced a suspen- 
sion of the 15 August Plan and led to a 
complete re-examination of the program. 

JRC Cable Log. 

WD Cir 220, 20 Sep 43. 

11 Msg 1165, AGWAR to Eisenhower, 29 Oct 43, 
JRC 903 Requests for Units. 
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“La Bataille des Services” 

Nothing, it will be recalled, had been said 
in agreements and CCS directives regarding 
the manner in which support of the French 
forces was to be provided. The Anfa 
Agreement had been interpreted to mean 
the rearmament of eleven divisions plus 
auxiliary troops, without any clear defini- 
tion of the number and nature of such 
auxiliary troops. In equipping the first ex- 
peditionary corps, the Joint Rearmament 
Committee had endeavored to make of it 
a coherent force capable of operating inde- 
pendently. With the much larger ground 
and air force being outfitted for combat, the 
problem of support was assuming vast pro- 
portions. The 15 August Plan merely 
aimed at equipping the three infantry and 
two armored divisions remaining on the 
Anfa program. It made no provision for 
army and corps artillery, antiaircraft, and 
service units; nor did it provide for base 
units, depots, sendee installations, repair 
shops, hospitals, and the like. How, then, 
were the rearmed divisions and air squad- 
rons to be supported in combat? Where 
would the support come from? 

Just before General Spalding’s assump- 
tion of office as chairman of the JRC, his 
predecessor, Lt. Col. George L. Artamo- 
noff, warned that the French lacked the 



technicians, even semitechnicians, necessary 
to organize all the service troops required 
for a modern eleven-division army. He 
proposed, much as he had done several 
months earlier, that if maximum use was 
to be made of the “excellent source of fight- 
ing manpower” that was the French Army 
it should be backed by U.S. Ordnance units. 
The number of such units would depend 
upon the number of similar units that the 
French themselves could not activate from 
their own resources. 1 

Colonel ArtamonofTs proposal had no 
chance of being translated into action. The 
possibility of placing U.S. service troops in 
support of the French had just been ruled 
out by General Eisenhower himself for the 
simple reason that his own American forces 
were short of such troops. Already General 
Marshall had explained to General Giraud, 
during their July conversations in Wash- 
ington, the dilemma then facing the War 
Department in meeting General Eisen- 
hower's requisitions for service units. He 
had pointed out that the Allied Commander 
in Chief had been urged to secure French 
service troops as these would be required to 
round out French army corps organization. 

1 Memos, Artamonoff for Delaney, 3 Mar 43, 
and for Gen Adcock, 2 Aug 43, JRC Misc Doc, 
Item 5-a, Tabs I, T. 
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General Giraud had made no comment on 
that point at the time. 2 

On 3 1 J uly Eisenhower made it clear that, 
as he interpreted the Anfa Agreement, 
French service organizations would be re- 
quired. Their number, he indicated, was 
to be decided by negotiation between the 
proper French military authorities, the 
JRC, and G-3, AFHQ. In line with this 
decision, the deputy theater commander, 
General Hughes, promptly informed Gen- 
eral Spalding that in the build-up of the 
French Army, adequate provision must be 
made for complete service organizations 
and installations. U.S. base sections, he 
pointed out, were currently being taxed to 
the maximum to provide mobile service 
units for U.S. fighting forces; the remain- 
ing service troops still had the responsibility 
of receiving shipments from the United 
States as well as preparing, transporting, 
and loading supplies from North African 
ports to advance elements of American com- 
bat forces. It was imperative, then, that the 
French be required to plan for the huge 
task of supplying such of their forces as 
would take part in overseas operations. 3 

There could no longer be any doubt that 
the French were under obligation to pro- 
vide, from their own manpower resources, 
the units necessary to support adequately 
their combat forces. Yet, in their eyes, 
the issue was far from settled. A heated 
debate soon arose between the French High 
Command and AFHQ. The bitter con- 
test was to last to the end of the war. 

The feud began in earnest when General 
Lever, on 16 September, informed the JRC 

5 Memo, Marshall for Somervell, 12 Jul 43, 
WDCSA 400 France. 

’Memo, CinC for Chief Liaison Sec AFHQ, 31 
Jul 43, JRC 902/11 Rearmt Plan; Memo, Hughes 
for Spalding, 5 Aug 43, JRC 370/003 Employ- 
ment of Sv Units. 



that the proposal to add supporting units 
to the 15 August Plan was unacceptable. 
French military authorities, he explained, 
had been led, by “pressing considerations 
of a moral, psychological, and political na- 
ture, more than military,” to set a relatively 
high figure for divisions at the expense of 
nondivisional combat and service units. 
The JRC proposal, he agreed, was a rea- 
sonable one, but the increase which it ad- 
vocated simply was out of question. Even 
as it stood, the 15 August Plan represented 
a maximum which could be reached only 
with considerable difficulties. As for modi- 
fying it by lowering the number of divisions 
in order to activate more sendee units, 
the French High Command “flatly rejected 
the idea.” The present program, concluded 
General Leyer, should stand until the liber- 
ation of continental France, either in part 
or in whole, provided additional manpower. 
Until then, it was adequate to enable the 
French Army to play the role likely to be 
assigned to it “within the framework of the 
Allied armies and with their assistance.” 4 
The last part of General Leyer’s letter 
was a clear indication that the French mili- 
tary authorities still entertained hopes of 
receiving outside assistance in the form of 
U.S. or British service units. That they also 
considered the August Plan in its original 
form as thoroughly adequate was evidenced 
by the content of a memorandum from the 
National Defense Committee dated 18 Sep- 
tember. Signed by both Generals de Gaulle 
and Giraud, and addressed to General Mar- 
shall and to the heads of the American, 
British, and Russian Governments, the com- 
munication stressed the committee’s inten- 
tion to carry out “in as complete a manner 

4 Ltr, Leyer to Spalding, 16 Sep 43, JRC 902/11 
Rearmt Plan. 




